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TOOTHBRUSH 


Natural bristles “Duratized” for longer life. 
Bristles reinforced by special process to assure 
“flexible stiffness,” resist matting for longer 
periods... outlast ordinary brushes up to 3 times. 


Straight-line design to meet professional 
preference. Straight-trimmed bristle tufts, 
straight shank, straight handle... for simpler, 
more efficient manipulation. 


Py-co-tip for interdental stimulation. 
Flexible, resilient rubber construction... 
ready for your patient’s use according to 
your instructions, to reach interproximal 
spaces inaccessible to the toothbrush. 


Pycope, Inc. - Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS THAN ANY OTHER TOOTHBRUSH 
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for introducing medication and i 
other operations where an extra small b 


TECHNIC 


@ SIMPLE COMPUTER ANGULATES 
X-RAY CONE AUTOMATICALLY 


AND PERFECTLY! 


NO MORE “GUESS” 
FAST EASY 

NO FORESHORTENING 
NO ELONGATION 


3 simple steps . .. for better pictures 

. time saved, too! 1, Line up 
visually (outside mouth) meter’s 
edge with film packet . . . movable 
arm with tooth’s long axis. 2, Read 
dial pointer, set cone as indicated 
on meter (e.g. 25 degrees). 
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e A CHILD 
COULD USE IT 


$15 compete 


IIlustrated Manual 
FREE on Request 


3. Aim central ray or cone tip to 
gingival margin and expose. A sim- 
ple 1-2-3 routine that’s faster. No 
tedious 2nd and 3rd “tries” at prop- 
er setting of patient and X-Ray 
before shooting. Amazing results in 
consistently accurate tooth shadow. 


PRODUCTS Inc. 


2929 N. CRAWFORD AVENUE 


« CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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Prosasty this question is asked of 
you many times each week. 

Many dentists recommend the use 
of low-cost Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda because they 
know its use as a dentifrice is accept- 
able to the Council on Dental Thera- 
peutics of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

Research has proved inexpensive 
bicarbonate of soda an efficient denti- 
frice for L. acidophilus reduction—an 
important factor in caries control. And, 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Sodais U.S.P. pure bicarbonate of soda. 


Accepted 


COUNCIL on DENTAL 
THERAPEUTICS 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


10 Cedar Street * New York 5, N.Y. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


Soda’s gentle action cleans teeth safely 
... helps to whiten teeth without 
harm to enamel. When used as a 
gargle or rinse, it freshens the mouth. 


Use it in sterilizing solutions. A 
few teaspoonfuls in the sterilizing 
water prevent tarnish. Instruments 
may be wiped bright even though 
kept in solution for hours. 


Children’s Booklets. If you would 
like a supply of our interesting, illus- 
trated storybooks for children, just 
write us. They’re free and approved 
by leading educators and the Council 
on Dental Health. 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 

745 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 22, N.Y. 

Without charge, please send me a supply of your 
booklet, “What You Should Know About Your 
Toothbrush,” for my patients. 


NAME 


e 
ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE, 


get this booklet for 
your patients... 


“What You Should Know About 
Your Toothbrush” is prepared as 
a service to members of the den- 
tal profession who wish to guide 
their patients in selecting the 
proper individual brush. Fea- 
tures specifications of correct 
brush as set forth by A.D.A, 
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better brushing... 


unique angle for easier brushing 


super-fine bristles for better 
penetration 


more compact for better cleansing 


more flexible for gentle action 


Squibb “1600” Angle Toothbrush 
has 1600 extra-fine nylon bristles. 
These bristles are exceptionally 
strong—yet so flexible that vigorous 
brushing is far less likely to score 
tooth surfaces and injure tender 
gums than brushes with coarser bris- 
tles. And the unique angle of the 
“1600” makes for easier brushing, 
particularly in hard-to-get-at places. 
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in your dentures 


The new denture patient has 


confidence in your dentures 
...and in your professional 
skill and integrity. That 
confidence can be strength- 
ened by the prescription of 
Co-re-ga, which so effectively 
facilitates a quicker and 


more comfortable adjustment 
to proficiency with dentures. 


CO-RE-GA 
1S NOT ADVERTISED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


COUNCIL on DENTAL 
THERAPEUTICS 


MERICAN 
ENTAL 
SSOCIATION 


Please send complimentary professional samples. 


Dr 
PLEASE PRINT 
Address 
City. Zone. State. 


COREGA CHEMICAL CO. - 76 MILL ROAD » JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
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THE LAST WORD 


Many things have transpired since my last message to you. On Feb- 
ruary 6, a conference was held with Dr. Shailer Peterson, Secretary to the 
Council on Dental Education, American Dental Association, regarding 
the accreditation program. We were informed that the schedule for visit- 
ing the dental hygiene training schools had been set up and the inspections 
will begin the latter part of February. 

This project had its inception seven years ago when the Council on 
Dental Education agreed to undertake a survey for study and evaluation of 
dental hygiene training programs. *Through the combined efforts of the 
Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association and the 
Committee on Education and Licensure of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, essential data for a sound accrediting program has been ob- 
tained and the program will be inaugurated immediately. 


At the final meeting of the Board of Trustees held during the annual 
meeting in Washington, a special committee was appointed to study and 
initiate procedures for upgrading of dental hygienists in Federal Civil 
Service. It was necessary for the committee to prepare a brief for presenta- 
tion to the Commissioners of the Civil Service Commission pointing out 
all aspects of the dental hygiene profession which would warrant increases 
in grades. Final draft of the brief has been prepared and it has been 
submitted to Dr. Leroy Ennis, President of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, for his consideration and evaluation. ; 

With our present low membership we cannot anticipate the prompt 
recognition that a larger professional organization would realize. How- 
ever, with the support of the American Dental Association and other inter- 
ested groups we sincerely hope that the action of the committee will cul- 
minate in the upgrading of dental hygienists in civil service employ. 


During the Chicago Mid-Winter Dental Meeting, members of the 
Scientific Sessions Committee met to formulate plans for the annual meet- 
ing to be held in St. Louis, September 8-11. The attendance at this meeting 
was most gratifying and the enthusiasm of the committee members makes us 
feel that we can look forward to a successful session. Announcements of 
hotel assignments have been issued by the American Dental Association and 
our headquarters will be the De Sota Hotel. Make plans now to par- 
ticipate in this convention. : 


Through the grapevine, it has been learned that dental hygienists 
throughout the country have actively participated in the observance of 
National Children’s Dental Health Day. This upsurge of interest and 
activity on the part of the profession shows that we are assuming a share 
of responsibility for the dental health of the nation. 

Berry President. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT DENTAL LITERATURE 


Each of the subjects herein treated has 
particular significance for the dental 
hygienist. As a dental health worker it is 
her responsibility not only to fortify her- 
self with a broad background of knowl- 
edge in these fields, but to keep up with 
the current literature as well. In this 
way she may keep her mind alert to the 
rapid advances made by dental science, 
enabling herself to be of greater service, 
and incidentally contributing to the ad- 
vancement of the status of her profession. 


DENTAL CARIES 


Dental caries is generally conceded to 
be man’s most prevalent disease, estimates 
of caries experience in this country rang- 
ing from 90 to 98° of the population. 
However, these figures do not tell the 
whole story. They fail to reflect the ex- 
tent of caries to be found in the mouths 
of the afflicted, the nature and extent of 
treatment available, and the consequences 
of-unchecked caries upon the individual. 

According to Kramer, as many as 50% 
of two year old children have had at 
least one caries experience and upon 
entering school, the average child has 
three or more carious teeth. Bull finds the 
DMF rate of 14 year olds to average 
10, and that of 45 years olds, 21. 

As regards the extent of treatment of 
dental defects, Dean states that teeth are 
decaying six times faster than they can 
be filled, and the sorrowful fact remains 
that many restorations and replacements 
are so poorly executed as to make them 
more of a menace than an_ untreated 
defect. 

Neglect of dental defects is now known 
to be responsible for a wide variety of 
other ills as well as for a lowered state 
of general health. Many secondary sites 
of infection have been traced to abscessed 
teeth, while teeth lost as a result of caries 
may lead to malocclusion and _ periodontal 


* Editor’s Note: Miss Bristol is a graduate 
of Columbia University. At the present time 
she is working toward her Master’s at the 
University of Colorado. She currently is em- 


ployed as a Dental Hygiene Teacher, Public 
Schools, Denver. 


MARGARET F. BRISTOL, A.B., B.S., R.D.H.* 


disease with concomitant effects upon 
dietary habits and systemic well-being. 
The etiologic mechanism of caries is 
still, after long and intensive research, 
somewhat obscure. Although the Miller 
theory of caries as an acidogenic process 
has generally been adhered to, consider- 
able seemingly unrelated evidences has 
raised some question regarding its validity. 
Gottlieb has supported the concept of 
proteolytic action as the primary etiologic 
factor, with acid as a secondary factor, 
calling attention to the association of a 
vellow pigmentation with the disease. 


CONTRIBUTING Factors IN DENTAL 
Decay 


At any rate, regardless of which of 
the above theories are accepted, there 
appear to be many contributing factors, 
both direct and indirect. The pH of the 
oral secretions has been demonstrated to 
have a bearing on the oral flora. The 
lactobacillus acidophilus, thought by many 
to be the inciting acidogenic bacteria in 
caries, thrives best in an acid medium. 
Hence a low pH in saliva may favor their 
production. While the pH of saliva is 
probably to some extent hereditary, the 
ingestion of excessive free carbohydrates 
has been shown to reduce it materially. 
The anatomy of the teeth, also heriditary, 
is likewise thought to be a contributing 
factor. Deep pits and fissures and broad, 
flat interproximal contact surfaces pro- 
vide good incubators for microorganisms. 
Mouth hygiene, early diet, inadequate 
fluorine ingestion, malocclusion, and cer- 
tain diseases such as rickets and syphilis 
during tooth formation have also been 
blamed as participating in the production 
of caries. However, it is probable that 
no one of these factors completely obviates 
the effects of the others. Some extremely 
unhygienic mouths, for example, are 
found to be caries-free, while others with 
the best of care present rampant caries. 

Karshan, in a study of 33 caries-free 


_adults and 55 active-caries adults, found 


the neutralizing power of the saliva of 
the former group to be 10% greater than 
that of the latter. A Michigan group 
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studying caries-free and caries-active chil- 
dren found a 30% difference in favor 
of those who were caries-free. This ad- 
ditional buffering power of the saliva of 
the caries-immune suggests that a method 
which significantly raised the pH of the 
saliva of the caries-susceptible individual 
might be useful as an instrument of caries 
reduction. 


CarRIiES PREVENTION 

It has been reasonably well established 
that a reduction in free carbohydrate in- 
take will result in a gratifying reduction 
in the lactobacillus count in the mouths 
of those with initially high counts. Hence, 
with control of these constituents in the 
diet as a caries preventive measure, nu- 
tritionists have planned a_ variety of 
nourishing and palatable diets for all age 
and activity groups which are notably 
lacking in free carbohydrates. Research 
to date also indicates that dibasic ammo- 
nium phosphate and urea compounds 
used as a dentifrice or a mouthwash may 
be effective in this same field. Kesel at 
Illinois and Henschel in New York have 
produced data to support their conten- 
tions that, correctly used, these com- 
pounds produce oral lactobacillus reduc- 
tions, and long term alkalinization. The 
ultimate practicality of these methods re- 
mains to be conclusively demonstrated, 
however. 

To counteract the anatomical predis- 
positions of the teeth to caries, preventive 
odontotomy has for some time been prac- 
ticed by a relatively limited number of 
dentists. This consists of excavating deep 
pits and fissures with the minimum of 
tooth destruction that still permits the 
placing of good, retentive filling, before 
caries has penetrated the enamel. If. this 
work is carefully done, greater future 
destruction may be averted. 

Mouth Hygiene, a subject of great 
concern to the dental hygienist, seems now 
to be of less significance in caries preven- 
tion than was thought in the days of the 
adage, “A clean tooth never decays.” 
However, there can be no doubt that in 
caries-susceptible individuals the removal 
of plaque (and perhaps of calculus), the 
removal of food debris, and the mainte- 
nance of good gingival tone can materially 
aid in reducing the avenues of access of 
caries. Indeed, perhaps a really clean 
tooth does not decay, but in many mouths 


the preservation of this ideal state of 
cleanliness would necessitate the exclu- 
sion of all other daily activities, probably 
constituting a mental disorder! 

Diet, also previously thought to be a 
matter of great importance, seems now 
to be a critical factor only during tooth 
formation. While it has been suggested 
that a deficiency in vitamin B curtails 
production of the enzyme ptyalin, whose 
starch-splitting properties are thought to 
aid in the washing away of these dietary 
constituents, the general opinion appears 
to be that mature teeth are virtually un- 
affected by diet. During tooth develop- 
ment, a deficiency of vitamin A results in 
a primary disturbance of enamel forma- 
tion (hypoplasia) and a secondary dis- 
organization of the dentin structure. A 
lack of vitamin C produces the reverse: 
a primary odontoblastic failure with a 
secondary enamel hypoplasia. Insufficient 
vitamin D during the period of calcifica- 
tion has been shown by Mellanby to lead 
to abnormalities of the cellular structure 
of the hard tissues of the teeth as well as 
hypocalcification of both the enamel and 
the dentin. This vitamin is necessary at 
the site of calcification in addition to the 
fact that its presence enables the body 
to absorb calcium from foods. Present 
indications are that caries-susceptibility 
is not markedly affected by inadequate 
vitamin B. The relationship of avitami- 
noses to caries lies in the probable in- 
creased susceptibility of imperfectly cal- 
cified teeth (other than those found in 
dental fluorosis) to decay. Mild mineral 
deficiencies have not been shown to pro- 
duce appreciable alterations in tooth struc- 
ture nor in caries activity. 

Studies in the relation between fluorine 
ingestion and caries would seem to indi- 
cate that, although there may be direct 
benefits to be obtained from the assimila- 
tion of this element into the developing 
tooth structure, the primary benefits are 
probably a result of the contact of the 
fluorides with the enamel surfaces of 
erupted teeth. Although no systematic 
collection of large amounts of data has 
been instituted on this subject, observers 
have noted that people with complete 
permanent dentition from areas having 
fluoride-free communal water supplies 
show an increased resistance to caries upon 
migration to high fluoride areas. Con- 
versely, adults from high fluoride areas 
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show a slight increase in susceptibility 
upon moving to low or non-fluoride areas. 
These observations, coupled with reports 
on the efficacy of topically applied sodium 
fluoride indicate at least that surface con- 
tact is an important factor in fluoride 
therapy. 

Malocclusion, in susceptible individuals, 
may promote caries in two ways. First, 
malpositicning of the teeth in the dental 
arch is likely to result in greater inter- 
proximal inaccessibility to cleansing as a 
result of overcrowding, thus inviting de- 
cay. Second both spacing and trauma 
lead to inflammation of the surrounding 
gingival tissues, providing opportunity for 
bacterial inroads. 

Diseases suffered during tooth forma- 
tion, notably rickets and syphilis, may de- 
form the developing structures in such 
a way as to render them ill-protected 
against caries. The former is a result 
of a dietary deficiency, and what was 
said in the discussion of avitaminosis D 
applies here. Hutchinson’s teeth, the 
characteristic sign of congenital syphilis, 
are poor in anatomical form, and further- 
more, are often so poorly calcified as to 
be completely denuded of enamel in some 
areas, particularly on the incisal and 
occlusal surfaces. This abnormality arises 
from a disturbance of the ameloblasts as 
a result of systemic infection by the 
treponema pallidum. 


DISEASES OF THE SUPPORTING TISSUES 
OF THE TEETH 


Of the acute infections of the sup- 
porting tissues of the teeth the most com- 
monly met are necrotizing periodontal 
disease (Vincent’s), infectious gingivo- 
stomatitis, herpetic stomatitis, and those 
resulting from blood dyscrasias. Necrotiz- 
ing periodontal disease, probably is caused 
by four organisms, a spirochete, a fusiform 
bacillus, a vibrio, and a_ streptococcus. 
However, the mere presence of these bac- 
teria in the mouth by no means makes a 
sure diagnosis in itself, for they are 
found in almost all mouths. The most 
characteristic clinical symptoms are de- 
struction of the interdental papilla and 
a sloughing ulceration. The predispos- 
ing factors appear to be a_ generally 
lowered systemic resistance, nutritional 
deficiencies. and poor mouth hygiene. 

Stomatitis of the gingivae may present 
itself as a catarrhal inflammation, caused 


by a hemolytic streptococcus, thrush, 
caused by the candida albicans, or as 
herpetic ulcers (canker sores, cold sores, 
fever blisters) which Bartels claims is 
caused by the Herpes virus. The first 
condition results in raw, red sores, de- 
nuded of mucous membrane and _ produc- 
ing an exudate. The second condition is 
an infection by a yeast-like organism, pre- 
senting small whitish particles which may 
coalesce, on the mucous membrane. The 
third, consists of a yellowish center with 
a red circumference. All of these are 
likely to be painful, and may be accom- 
panied by systemic symptoms. 

Of the blood dyscrasias, pernicious 
anemia, agranulocytosis, and thrombopenic 
purpura’ may produce oral lesions. 
Anemia is thought to act mainly through 
lowering the body’s resistance to inflam- 
mation and infection. Agranulocytosis is 
accompanied by ulceration of the oral 
as well as other mucous membranes of 
the body. These are extremely pain- 
ful. Purpura is characterized in the 
mouth by oozing of blood from the 
gingivae about the teeth and by lesions 
ot the oral mucous membranes. 

If invasions of bacteria get past the 
epithelium of the papilla and destroy the 
transseptal fibres, pyorrhea pockets al- 
most invariably form. This becomes a 
chronic condition, usually progressing 
until recession of the gingivae and re-orp- 
tion of alveolar bone have become so 
severe that the tooth must be lost. If 
this condition is detected at an early 
enough stage, the progress of the disease 
may be arrested through scrupulous 
hygiene and frequent scaling of the ex- 
posed root surfaces. This type of perio- 
dontal disease is considered to be local 
and is sometimes referred to as vertical, in 
opposition to another type of pyorrhea 
alveolaris termed horizontal. This latter 
is called periodontosis by some in prefer- 
ence to “pyorrhea,” which implies pus 
formation not characteristic in this con- 
dition. Periodontosis consists of a gen- 
eralized atrophy of the alveolar bone 
about the mouth, and is thought to arise 
from unknown systemic origins. Both of 
these dieases, according to almost unani- 
mous dental thought, have their beginnings 
in early childhood, and if the first symp- 
toms could be detected in the initial stages, 
the prognosis would be considerably more 
favorable. 
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The gummata of syphilis and both 
benign and malignant growths may in- 
volve the supporting structures of the 
teeth, 

MALOCCLUSION 


The causes of malocclusion appear to 
be numerous, and there is much disagree- 
ment among authorities as to what early 
habits may or may not be detrimental. 
Heredity is thought by some to be a 
significant factor. Certainly many defects 
of occlusion of parents are seen duplicated 
in offspring. It is also possible that two 
parents of reasonably normal occlusion 
may contribute to deformities in their 
children if the delicate and small bone 
structure of one parent is combined in the 
child with the large teeth of the other. 

Improper bottle-feeding, mouth breath- 
ing, and finger sucking, if prolonged, may 
produce a long, narrow, and sometimes 
pointed arch, particularly that of the 
maxilla. This is almost always accom- 
panied by an open bite or a severe overjet. 
Lip and cheek sucking often lead to de- 
formities in the areas of unwhole:ome 
pressure, while “pillowing” has been dem- 
onstrated by Jordon to result in a cross- 
bite. Atypical swallowing and tongue- 
thrusting habits have been known to 
cause abnormal development of the 
muscles of mastication and a_ resultant 
abnormality in the pattern of bone growth 
in the maxillae. Endocrine disturbances, 
too, have been found to cause malocclu- 
sion, notably the widely spaced incisors of 
the hypopituitary individual. As was 
mentioned before, premature loss of de- 
ciduous teeth is a frequent etiological fac- 
tor in malocclusion. 

The correction of malocclusion through 
crthodontia in its intricacies is of slight 
importance to the hygienist, but there are 
certain points in regard to orthodontic 
appliances with which she must be familiar. 
The most apparent is the difficult task of 
mouth hygiene when these appliances are 
worn, and the greatly increased need for 
more vigilant care. If the orthodontist 
has not given specific instructions for such 
care it is the job of the hygienist to do 
so. She must, of course, cooperate with 
the orthodontist, and a good way to do 
this is to have her employer make arrange- 
ments with him to give a few days’ notice 
before bands are to be temporarily re- 
moved for any purpose, so that an appoint- 


ment for a prophylaxis may be arranged. 
Some orthodontists prefer to remove the 
bands at regular intervals during treat- 
ment for this purpose. 

Another way in which the dental 
hygienist may be of service to patients 
undergoing orthodontic treatment is to be 
on the lookout for any sharp, projecting 
places on the appliance, especially if any 
lesion can be detected upon the surround- 
ing soft tissues. If she reports such in- 
stances to her employer, he will very 
likely wish to call it to the attention of 
the specialist because of the possibility of 
their stimulating neoplastic growth. 

Orothodontic treatment is not readily 
available to a large portion of the popula- 
tion of this country. Not only are there 
not enough orthodontists to serve the 
population, but they are poorly distribute 1 
for the good of the public, the highest 
concentration being in the northeast part 
of the country. However, a cheerful note 
is seen in the interest shown by progressive 
local, state, and national health authori- 
ties in the problem of supplying this serv- 
ice to those in need who cannot aftord the 
rates of private specialists. In fact, in 
the New York State Department of 
Health this affliction is regarded as a form 
of crippling. 


PEDODONTIA 


A serious problem has arisen to threaten 
the dental health of our future genera- 
tions. Parents are finding their children 
turned away from office after office be- 
cause dentists on the whole are spurning 
children’s dentistry as unremunerative, 
dull, or trying. Some of those who re- 
main are expensive specialists in pedodon- 
tia, beyond the reach of the average in- 
come. Of those who do children’s work 
at a reasonable figure, there are too many 
who do an indifferent sort of operation 
for the child patient, even though their 
service to adults may be adequate, or even 
superior. 

But the ability and desire to serve young 
patients well is not the only requirement 
for a good children’s dentist. The in- 
telligent and thoughtful dentist who plans 
to engage in pedodontia, even though he 
may not limit his practice to this specialty, 
will give much time and thought to the 
reception of the child patient and his in- 
troduction to dental experience. Not a 
few unfeeling practitioners have instilled 
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in some youngsters such deep-seated fear 
and embarrassment as to cause them to 
suffer extensive dental damage and pain 
rather than pay a visit to the dentist’s 
office. 

The sincere and informed man plans a 
Waiting room with some facilities for 
occupying the child’s mind in a pleasant 
way while he waits. He tries to avoid 
long waits, and when he has seated the 
patient in the dental chair, he proceeds 
slowly and gently, always terminating the 
appointment before the stage of fatigue 
is reached in either the dentist or the 
patient. He will find that with the ex- 
ception of emergency treatment, the 
prophylaxis is an admirable beginning for 
dental treatment. If his practice is large 
enough, a dental hygienist will be a valu- 
able addition to his staff, for she is more 
likely to have greater patience and more 
time to devote to the young patient. 

Public health authorities, concerned 
over the lack of good care for the chil- 
dren of our country, have taken steps to 


stimulate interest in the profession in chil- 
dren’s dentistry, and have in some areas 
set up clinics for treatment of those unable 
to pay for it. Through the use of educa- 
tional materials, they have helped to make 
the public more dental health conscious, 
and through research programs, they have 
studied possible methods of mass caries 
control. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing subjects are of im- 
portance to the dental hygienist as a 
health worker and educator because she: 


1. Must be in a position to note and 
report to her employer all untreated 
pathology in the mouth. 


2. Must be adept at child management 
and the introduction of the child to the 
dental office, in the interest of the child’s 
well-being and the dentist’s practice. 

3. Must be well enough informed to 
think, speak, and act intelligently and pro- 
fessionally. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATION 
The Ohio State Board of Dental Ex- 


aminers will conduct a practical examina- 
tion for qualified dental hygiene appli- 
cants at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio on Wednesday, June 25, 1952. 
Theory examination will be given June 


26, 27 and 28, 1952. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Position for good hygienist available 
July 1, 1952. Will guarantee above 
average earnings. Contact Dr. Donald 
S. Whitman, 410 Central Tower, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


“No ray of sunlight is ever lost, but the 
green which it wakes into existence needs 
time to sprout, and it is not always granted 
to the sower to live to see the harvest. 


All work that is worth anything is done - 


in faith.” 
—Albert Schweitzer. 


IN MEMORIAM 


It is with sincere regret that the 
Illinois Dental Hygienists’ Association 
records the sudden death of Mrs. 
Dorothy Thurston Knox and her hus- 
band, Dr. John Knox in North Caro- 
lina on January 1, 1952. 

Mrs. Knox received her dental hy- 
giene training at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School in 1934 when 
the course was one year. She then 
worked in the public schools in lowa, 
and in the dental department of an 
Army camp. She was very active in 
helping to promote the licensure of 
dental hygienists in Illinois; after the 
law was passed in Illinois, she returned 
to school to complete her second aca- 
demic year in 1948. She served the as- 
sociation as well as her profession 
loyally and will be long remembered 
by her many friends and classmates. 

Dr. and Mrs. Knox leave a baby 
boy, Richard Knox who is 8% months 
old. 
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EDITORIAL 


IT CAN BE DONE 


The value of a large and representative membership has been brought 
to our consideration very forcibly within the past few months. A com- 
mittee within the national organization is in the process of trying to secure 
an up-grading of the Civil Service status of the dental hygienist. This 
is not the first time an attempt to secure upgrading has been tried on the 
national level; failure in the past has been due almost entirely to lack of 
enough members within our professional organization to bear any marked 
influence with the Civil Service Commission. With this current attempt, 
the committee is depending on assistance from the American Dental Asso- 
ciation and other interested groups to give us support. 

This particular project has helped to focus our attention on a prob- 
lem which exists in every community in the United States where dental 
hygienists are practicing. For some reason, only a percentage of the 
registered dental hygienists in this country are members of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association. Furthermore, the membership in our 
professional organization is in a constant state of fluctuation as members 
leave their positions and move from one area to another. Membership 
in a professional organization should not be a matter for debate; it is an 
obligation which should be assumed as a matter of course. 

What has the American Dental Hygienists’ Association done in the 
past ten years which will benefit you? For the past six years, the ac- 
creditation of dental hygiene training schools has been given attention. 
This project soon will be culminated by an inspection program which 
should result in more uniform and improved courses of study for dental 
hygienists. There was a time when dental hygiene was a one-year course 
on the vocational level. Through diligent effort on the part of our associa- 
tion and training school directors, and with the assistance of the American 
Dental Association, dental hygiene training has been raised to a university 
level. This has a direct bearing on you and your prestige as a dental 
hygienist. 

Within the past year dental hygienists have been licensed in the last 
of the forty-eight states; we now can practice in any state in the union. 
Splendid vocational guidance material has been developed on the national | 
level and circulated widely through the proper channels. Outstanding 
programs at state and national meetings have become the rule rather 
than the exception. Publications have been developed by many states 
and, of course, your national Journal comes to you four times a year. 
Every single one of these activities could have been improved if we had 
a larger backing. These are only a few of the activities stimulated 
through professional organization. And these things don’t “just happen.” 
They are the result of diligent, planned effort on the part of your national 
association. 

What can we do about increasing our membership?. Is this a na- 
tional problem, a state problem or a local one? Our opinion is that 
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increasing the membership of any organization is an individual respon- 
sibility. This individual responsibility extends farther than merely send- 
ing an application blank to the dental hygienist next door. Perhaps our 
first responsibility is to be the kind of dental hygienist who has earned 
a degree of respect among members. of her own and allied profes- 
sions. Our second responsibility is to our professional organizations; 
we need to be generous with our time and effort and to contribute 
wherever we can to help improve it. We need to help in building a pro- 
fessional organization that dental hygienists will be clamoring to join. 

Two concrete suggestions for increasing membership involve the co- 
operation of the dental profession. (1) If employers are convinced 
of the worth of our association, they might encourage their dental hygien- 
ists to join. Make an effort to inform the local dental groups of the 
effectiveness of organized dental hygiene. (2) Several state dental so- 
cieties have closed the state meetings to all dental hygienists and dental 
assistants who are not members in good standing of their respective pro- 
fessional associations. They cannot be registered as ‘guests.’ This 
action is well publicized several months before the state meeting and in 
every instance has served to increase the membership in both the dental 
hygienists’ and dental assistants’ associations. 

Wouldn’t it be possible for each one of us to be responsible for 
bringing one new member into the association? This can be accomplished 
best by a personal contact; you, as a friendly, interested, professional 
woman can do more to influence your co-workers than any amount of 
printed material. 

The officers of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association in the 
past years have set an example which we members might well emulate. 
They have given of their time, their energy and their devotion to the 
cause of dental hygiene in a manner which might well be copied by every 
registered dental hygienist. Perhaps on an individual basis we shall be 
able to improve our association, establish the excellent rapport and earn 
the respect of our allied professions as they have done so ably on the 
national level. B.C. F. 

WHICH ARE YOU? 


Are you an active member, the kind that would be missed ? 
Or are you just contented that your name is on the list? 
Do you attend meetings, and mingle in the flock ? 

Or do you stay at home and criticize and knock? 

Do you take an active part to help the work along? 

Or are you satisfied to be the kind that “just belongs ?” 


Do you ever go to visit a member who is sick? 

Or leave the work to just a few, and talk about the clique? 

There’s quite a program scheduled that I’m sure you’ve heard about 
And we'll appreciate it if you, too, will come and help us out. 

So come to meetings often and help with heart and hand. 

Don’t be just'a member but take an active stand. 


Think this over, members; you know the right from wrong. 
Are you an active member, or do you just belong? 
Author unknown. 


The job of education in democracy has 
been made a difficult one by our complex 
and involved society which has emerged 
as part of the chaotic, confused and 
stepped-up pace of existence which has 
become a part of our present culture. The 
democracy we in America have built has 
been threatened time and again by dif- 
ferent societies. “The economic depression 
of the late thirties followed closely by a 
world war of the early forties and the 
present struggle between ideologies has 
done much to shake the fundamental pre- 
cepts upon which our democratic society 
was founded. The right of self-direction 
has been threatened in one aspect by the 
proponents of state and government con- 
trolled health services; this philosophy 
takes from the individual his birth-right 
in a democracy as a self-directed human 
being. There is a co-mingling of another 
ideology which does not perpetuate our 
democratic tradition. 

If we truly believe in our democratic 
way of life, what then is the responsibility 
of dental hygiene education? It would 
seem that those who have been given the 
task of educating dental hygienists should 
recognize their responsibilities toward 
maintaining our democratic culture. Those 
dental hygienists who are being trained 
should be made well aware of their future 
in the shaping of a_ healthful nation. 
Dental hygienists should take cognizance 
of the primary function of dental health 
education. Through emphasis on clinical 
training and clinical practice the dental 
hygiene profession has lost sight of this 
function—the preservation of our demo- 
cratic precepts. The dental hygiene pro- 
fession thus has played its part in con- 
tributing to this co-mingling of other 
ideologies by virtue of the neglect of their 
responsibilities as dental health educators. 
It would be impossible for dentistry to 
treat all the accumulated dental ills in 
addition to annual increment of decay that 
is every occurring. Yet they do not seek 
another solution. The health service pro- 
fessions have failed to recognize their re- 


*Editors Note: Mrs. March K. Fong is 
Supervisor of Dental Health in the Alameda 
County Schools and is Instructor in Dental 
Hygiene at the University of California, Col- 
lege of Dentistry, San Francisco, California. 
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sponsibility in their more spectacular and 
dynamic task of treatment of accumulated 
health problems. ‘They have closed their 
eyes to the society about them. They 
would allow proponents of state and gov- 
ernment controlled health services to seek 
another solution to attain a healthy so- 
ciety. 

It does not rest upon the shoulders of 
the dental hygiene profession alone to 
solve the problem of government con- 
trolled health services. Any solution or 
even partial solution is the function of 
many professions and agencies. There 
are, however, some things that dental 
hygiene education could consider. I have 
always placed a great deal of faith in 
education as a way of helping individuals 
see and understand better democratic prin- 
ciples and way of life. Dentistry and 
dental hygiene share this responsibility in 
the shaping of our democratic society. 
Dental hygiene education, the training of 
auxiliary dental personnel to teach “pre- 
ventive dentistry,” was dentistry’s answer 
to meeting the dental health needs of our 
nation. The dental hygienist has, in part, 
failed the dental profession which created 
her. Dental hygiene training schools 
need to pause and take account of their 
place in our modern culture. The dental 
profession needs to give help and support 
to the profession which it created, instead 
of spanking her like a spoiled child and 
turning its back on her. Dentistry and 
dental hygiene must work together to re- 
create and re-emphasize the dental hygien- 
ists’ role as dental health educator. Solu- 
tions will not be simple, but if. any in- 
dividual concerned with dental hygiene 
education recognizes her responsibility in 
these problems, it will give a semi-assur- 
ance that we believe in the democracy of 
which we are a part. 
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Several recent articles in popular maga- 
zines will have come to the attention 
of some of your patients by now. Make 
sure you are as well informed as they. 


Fluoridation 


Better Homes and Gardens carried an 
article on fluoridation of public water 
supplies in the January issue. It is com- 
prehensive, authentic and written in a 
readable, forthright manner. If your 
community has not yet attacked the proj- 
ect of fluoridation of the community water 
supply, we recommend this article to you 
to be referred to many of your patients. 

In Today’s Health, in the February, 
1952 issue, an article by Dr. Frank Cady, 
Fluorides and Teeth and an editorial by 
Dr. Wm. Bolton point out in a succinct 
and informative manner the need for 
getting information about fluorides and 
dental decay out of the research lab- 
oratories and into the budgets of the city 
councils. Read it and lend a hand. 


Food Fads 


Homen’s Home Companion, in the De- 
cember, 1951 issue, is to be commended 
for its excellent article on the so-called 
health fads. We live in a land of plenty 
with every one of the basic-seven foods 
available to us. The food faddists would 
have us believe that our staple foods are 
deficient. They would have us take sup- 
plementary pills, nostrums, etc. in order 
to stay well. 

It is time we started a vigorous cam- 
paign of truth about nutrition and diet, 
according to Charles W. Crawford, Com- 
missioner of the Federal Security Food 
and Drug Administration. Read the 
article “Don’t Fall for Food Fads” in the 
December issue. 


Toothbrushing 


Do you know how to brush your teeth? 
Well, do you? Christy Squire, in an 
article in Today's Health, December, 
1951, not only asks those questions, but 
she answers them as well. In addition to 
a good explanation of toothbrushing as 
‘ part of the daily grooming program, she 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


KEEPING UP WITH YOUR PATIENTS 


includes a detailed explanation of one 
method of toothbrushing. Her plea for 
cleaner teeth is a well-written article that 
you would do well to include in your own 
reading program as well as to refer to 
your patients. Incidently, Today's 
Health is a good magazine for your wait- 
ing room reading table. 


Primary Teeth 


Articles in magazine designed pri- 
marily for lay consumption often carry 
good information to a large number of 
people who wouldn't otherwise be aware 
ot the problems involved or the facts ac- 
companying these problems. Today's 
Health, February, 1952, emphasizes the 
need for early and complete dental care 
for deciduous teeth in an article entitled 
“Guard Those Baby Teeth.” The sta- 
tistical information in this article is based 
on the preventive dental program carried 
on by New York City under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Harry Strusser. You may 
want to review this article. 


Your New Chief Reporter 


May we introduce our new chief re- 
porter, Miss Dorothy Keune of Neenah, 
Wisconsin? Olive Hedin was forced to 
resign this year because of obligations at 
home and with her family. We are 
happy to find a chief reporter with the 
qualifications of Miss Keune so near at 
hand. She has had experience in private 
practice, has served in civil service at 
Fort Leonard Wood during World War 
II and at the present time is employed 
in a public health capacity in Neenah. 
She had her training at the University 
of Wisconsin and Marquette University 
and is a welcome addition to the staff. 


Have You Seen These? 


The Dental Public Health Division of 
the United States Public Health Service 
has produced two films on fluoridation 
which are available for your use in pro- 
moting fluoridation of community water 
supplies. Both of these films have popular 
appeal and are designed to interest lay 
audiences. 

The Fluoridation Story is a 3% minute, 
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color, sound, 16 mm. filmograph telling 
the facts of fluoridation in a simple, effec- 
tive way. This film could be used in a 
continuous projector as a part of an ex- 
hibit, or it might be used as a “short” 
along with a regular program in a local 
theatre or for a movie program of civic 
organizations. Black and white TV prints 
of this film also are available for show- 
ing by local TV stations. 

A Drop in the Bucket is an eighteen 
minute, color, sound, 16 mm movie tell- 
ing the story of the community action 
which led to fluoridation of the water 
supply in a typical American community. 
This film is good for stimulating a com- 
munity to begin the necessary action for 
adding fluorine to their own water supply. 
It would be interesting to civic organiza- 
tions, parent-teacher groups, and_ local 
service clubs. 

Don’t miss the chance to play a part 
in promoting fluoridation of the public 
water supply in your community. Write 
to the Dental Division of your State 
Health Department for further informa- 
tion if you see an opportunity for using 
these films. 

As a suggestion for one of your own 
meetings, plan to show the United States 
Public Health Service film, Dental As- 
sistants—Their Effective Utilization. 
This film presents many good ideas which 
you might be able to put into practice in 
your own office. Your State Depart- 
ment of Health can get this film for you, 
too. 


Letter To The Editor 


Department of Health 
Louisville, Kentucky 


February 14, 1952 
Dear Miss Fiedler: 


I received my dental hygiene Journal 
for January and was interested in the 
article about the dental study program in 
Richmond, Indiana. 

This interested me particularly as I 
was the dental hygienist on the program 
for five years. It was very interesting 
to see the program progress, year after 
year. We could begin to notice the dif- 
ference in the dental health of the chil- 
dren after our second year. Many of the 
children were patients for the entire pro- 
gram, and it was surprising to see how 
they changed physically. We began to 


feel old when our children grew taller 
than we and some of the junior high 
students married. 

I believe that I can state for the en- 
tire group that we enjoyed those five 
years together. Dr. George Waterman— 
our chief—was the only dentist who was 
stationed there throughout the entire pro- 
gram. The other four on the staff would 
be transferred to other stations, and we 
would get new replacements. In that 
way, we came to know quite a few dif- 
ferent dentists and their families. We 
concluded the program shortly before 
Christmas, and everyone hated to part. 

I am now associated with the Kentucky 
State Health Department on a Topical 
Fluoride Demonstration Program. We 
have two dental trailors with a dentist 
for each. The dentist works for the state 
while I am still with the United States 
Public Health Service. This is my sixth 
week here. I use portable equipment and 
travel to various sections of the state. 

O work alone in a town a good deal of 
the time and that is different than in 
Richmond, Indiana. It means that I 
have to be secretary for myself and take 
care of the business end also. 

I enjoy reading the Journal to see what 
is taking place in other states. 

Sincerely, 
Arlene Edwards 


* * * 


The Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association approved a 
resolution urging state dental societies to 
develop a working relationship with state 
committees of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association in promoting public 
health activities. This is the direct out- 
come of the work of our own Committee 
on Dental Health. Be sure to take ad- 
vantage of any invitation by your state 
dental society to participate in any of its 
activities. 

* * * 

The Council on Dental Education be- 
gan its inspections of schools for dental 
hygienists in February, according to Dr. 
Eugene R. Westcott, of Atlantic City, 
Chairman. All but one of the 26 schools 
of dental hygiene requested council in- 
spection for accreditation. Inspection and 
accreditation are expected to be completed 


this year. 
* * * 
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Over 60,000,000 comic books are sold 
every month. Don’t overlook the ad- 
vantage of having copies of Daredevil 
Danny, the American Dental Association’s 
comic book available in your waiting room 
for the small fry. 

* * * 

According to Dr. John Knutson, 
United States Public Health Service, at 
the present rate it will take 150 years to 
fluoridate all community water supplies. 
His guess is that the job can be done in 
about five years if a little more effort is 
expended. 


Not a Child’s Problem 


The teaching of nutrition can be made 
effective only if the daily practices in home 
and school go along with classroom in- 
struction. Many times this is not done; 
practice and theory are often far apart. 

One practice that needs much thought 
is that of distribution of candy or other 
sweets to all classmates on the occasion 
of each child’s birthday in the classroom. 
The average classroom has from thirty-five 
to forty pupils enrolled which means that 
there will be from thirty-five to forty 
birthday parties at which candy will be 
distributed to the children. 

This subject merits discussion for vari- 
ous reasons, not the least of which is its 
effect on children’s health and their grow- 
ing philosophy in regard to nutrition. Fol- 
lowing are a few suggestions for considera- 
tion: 

1. Is this practice in line with class- 
room teaching? 

2. Do all parents approve of this un- 
controlled distribution of candy to their 
children? 

3. Can all families afford these treats ? 
How do children feel if they cannot afford 
to do as the other children do? 

4+. Are all homes the kind of homes 
where food is handled in a sanitary fash- 
ion? 

5. Does the school put its stamp of ap- 
proval on a practice that is known to be 
deterimental to children’s health? 

There are many other special occasions 
when candy is distributed, such as various 
holidays of which there are many in the 
course of the year—Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, New Years, Valentine’s 
Day, St. Patrick’s, Easter and so on. 

Some schools have candy counters at 
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which candy is sold every day. Some 
school administrators philosophize that as 
long as candy is being sold right near the 
school ground they might as well sell it 
at school and prevent traffic hazards back 
and forth from the schools to the store 
across the street; and also if any profit is 
to be made the schools could use it to 
advantage. The questions that come to my 
mind in this connection are, ““Do we want 
to profit from the sale of any material that 
is detrimental to children’s health, even if 
the profit is used for a good purpose?” 
and secondly, “Are we going to sell all 
material that is being sold in close proxi- 
mity to the school building even if school 
children may buy such things when outside 
the control of the school ?” 


Hepwic Nutritionist. 


Reprint from Nutrition Echoes, No- 
vember, 1951. 


Vending Machines Increase Milk 
Drinking 

To have cool, fresh, safe milk con- 
veniently at hand when people want a 
drink or a snack is obviously a good way to 
increase milk consumption. Milk has been 
made as available away from home as at 
home by the installation of milk vending 
machines in offices, factories, schools, rail- 
road and bus terminals, sport arenas, and 
stores. This robot may help top the high 
milk consumption of 1946 when the an- 
nual per capita consumption was estimated 
at 270 quarts. For no year since then 
has milk consumption been this high. The 
estimate for 1951 is 255 quarts (fluid 
milk equivalents ). 

Indication that much of the milk pur- 
chased from machines at snack times may 
be in addition to that in the regular diet, 
comes from a study made in a Boy Scout 
camp of 100 boys and 25 staff members. 
Even though the boys were provided with 
all the milk they wanted at meals, daily 
sales from a milk vender averaged slightly 
more than 100 half pints. Reports on 
school and factory experiences with milk 
vending machines show that their installa- 
tion may have financial as well as nutri- 
tional profits. Some other points to con- 
sider are the-types of machines available; 
care of the machines; kinds of milk con- 
tainers; disposal of used containers and 
straws; location of machines; the daily 
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volume of sales need to cover costs; com- 
parative prices of other milks. 

In some cases dairies own and operate 
the machines. In others, vending machine 
companies install and service the machines 
and collect the money. In the latter, as 
well as when the machine is over-owned, 
dairies supply the milk in the same way as 
to other customers. 

Prospective purchasers of milk venders 
should ask their local health departments 
about the kinds of machines to buy and 
local laws regulating their use. 

Reprinted from Nutrition News, Janu- 
ary, 1952. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN MISSISSIPPI 


Rosalie Bloom, a dental hygienist in 
Washington County, Mississippi reports 
many improvements in the dental health 
picture in the past ten years. Many 
changes are noted: increased enrollment 
in schools, greater demand for dental 
health education and services, and a 
notable improvement facilities for 
dental work in all new schools built in 
the city and county. 

The teeth of proschool and school chil- 
dren of Greenville, 13 years of age and 
under, were examined, cleaned and 
treated with sodium fluoride. 


Prophylaxis 


During the past year a dental prophy- 
laxis was given to 76 preschool children 
and 413 school children in Greenville. 
574 children in the county schools re- 
ceived this service during the school year. 
The children selected for this service are 
those having their teeth corrected at the 
school clinic and those whose gums are 
inflamed by calculus and stain. 


Preschool 


There were 167 preschool children ex- 
amined at proschool clinics in the city 
and county. Parents were advised on the 
needed dental corrections as well as the 
care of the mouth. Special emphasis was 
made on the importance of the six-year 
molar. All Junior Auxiliary Nursery 
school clinics were visited and teeth of all 
children examined. Sixty-four home visits 
were made. 


School Work 
All school children have had their 


teeth examined following classroom in- 


structions. At the beginning of the school 
year, 49% of the children had OK teeth; 
at the close of the school year, the per- 
centage was 75. 


Conferences and Classroom Talks 


Thirty-three conferences were held 
with teachers concerning the dental pro- 
gram; 253 classroom talks were given. 
Private conferences were held with indi- 
vidual children whenever necessary. 


Negro Work 


During the summer months, this county 
was selected to receive the services of a 
negro dental hygienist. Due to the time 
limitation, only children in the county 
schools received dental health education 
alks and had their teeth examined. Sev- 
eral plantation owners paid for needed 
corrections. Dental health instruction 
was given to the teachers of the Normal 
School as well. 


Corrective Clinics 


No dental education program is com- 
plete without dental corrections. Many 
children are unable to receive corrections 
because of the cost. Therefore, arrange- 
ments were made with the dentists in 
Greenville, Leland and Hollandale to 
provide this service for indigent children. 
Financial assistance was given in Green- 
ville by the Lions Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Junior Auxiliary, Carrie Stern PTA, the 
Darling PTA. In Leland, the funds were 
donated by the Junior Auxiliary, and in 
Hollandale by the Lions Club. These 
funds were matched by the State Board of 
Health funds. In four communities, the 
parents financed the clinics. 

It is felt that progress has been made 
and that people living in this county 
should be grateful to all who make the 
dental program a success: 

The Dentists—who give generously of 
their time and talent to save teeth. 

The Teachers—who continuously teach 
dental health. 

The Parents—who cooperate with the 
program by taking their children to the 
dentists, and by working with the PTA. 

The Civic Clubs—who give of their 
money for dentistry for underprivileged 
children. 

The Health Department Personnel— 
who cooperate with every phase of the 
work, 
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DENTAL HYGIENE TRAINING ON PARADE 


Editors’ Note: The following articles were prepared for the most 
part by the junior members of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 
You will be interested in reviewing the activities at your own alma mater 
and you will enjoy comparing its facilities with those found in other schools. 
It is reassuring to know that our profession is going to be carried on by 
such promising young women who display an obvious pride in their schools 
and in their profession. It is with a certain satisfaction that we observe 
how dental hygiene training is rising from the confused, questioned and 
often questionable beginning of thirty years ago to take its place as an 
integral and well identified part of the preventive dental health picture. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Health Education. time 


The advancement of the dental hygiene 
profession is dependent on national aware- 
ness and recognition. With this in mind 
a new dental hygiene school is being or- 
ganized in southeastern United States. 

Beginning with the fall semester of 
1952 the University of Alabama will offer 
a two year curriculum in dental hygiene. 
The proposed school is being established 
under the supervision of the School of 
Dentistry located within the University 
Medical Center at Birmingham, Alabama. 
The laboratory and clinical facilities for 
the School of Dental Hygiene will be 
those of the Basic Science and Dental 
School buildings, and it is anticipated that 
the three hospitals of the Medical Center 
will also serve as sources of teaching and 
clinical experience. 

The curriculum is designed to meet the 
recommendations outlined by the Council 
on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association. The courses of the 
first academic year include English, Psy- 
chology, Sociology and Chemistry which 
will be given by the University of Ala- 
bama Extension Division in Birmingham. 
Other first year subjects will be Histol- 
ogy, Anatomy and Physiology to be taught 
in the Basic Science building, while the 
Dental and Dental Hygiene School 


faculty will instruct in Dental Anatomy. 
Clinical Assisting and Clinical Dental 
Hygiene. During the second year of the 
course, the major subjects of instruction 
will be Bacteriology, Pathology, Phar- 
macology, 


Public Health and Dental 


Considerable 
will be allocated to clinical experience 
within all departments of the Dental 


School. 


University of Alabama Medical Center, 
Birmingham 


The two year curriculum will lead to 
the award of a certificate in Dental Hy- 
giene. In addition, an advanced curri- 
culum is being organized which will lead 
toward the granting of the Bachelor of 
Science degree by the University of Ala- 
bama College of Arts and Sciences. 

The establishment of this new school 
of dental hygiene is being done by_ Dr. 
Marjorie Houston and Miss Mildred 
White. Dr. Houston is a graduate of 
Forsyth School for Dental Hygienists 
and Tufts College School of Dentistry 
in Boston, Massachusetts. Miss White 
is also a graduate of Forsyth School for 
Dental Hygienists. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The University of California College 
of Dentistry is located on the Medical 
Center campus at 3rd Avenue and Parnas- 
sus in San Francisco. The schools of 
Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Nursing 
and ancillary services all are part of our 
campus. The dental hygiene course in- 
cludes two years pre-dental hygiene work 
at the University of California or other 
recognized schools and two years spent at 
the Medical Center. 

The course at the University of Cali- 
fornia is designed primarily to prepare the 
hygienist as a dental health educator and 
toward this end the student spends one 
day a week of her second, third and 
fourth semesters teaching in elementary 
and secondary schools. Other parts of 
the curriculum are courses in the sciences: 
biochemistry, physiology, anatomy, his- 
tology, bacteriology and pharmacology. 
The remainder of the course covers such 
subjects as x-ray technique, orthodontics, 
oral diagnosis and other phases of den- 
tistry. 

Practical clinical experience is provided 
in the University dental clinic and in 
local hospitals and orphanages. A neigh- 
boring county, Alameda County has a 
program permitting their school to send 
elementary school children to the Univer- 
sity clinic for prophylaxis and examina- 
tion. 

The present senior class consist of six- 


teen students headed by Ora Kay Clow 
president, Mary Edwards vice-president, 
and Charlene Burnham secretary. There 
are twelve students in the junior class. 
The University does not provide a dormi- 


College of Dentistry, University of California 
Medical Center, San Francisco 


tory but future building plans do include 
such a building. At present students are 
living in private homes near the campus 
or in small groups sharing flats and apart- 
ments. 

In Northern California there has been 
a feeling that the dental hygienist is 
needed, not merely as an office aid, but as 
a dental health educator. For this rea- 
son in the late thirties the two-year cur- 
riculum was extended to four years and 
the graduate today receives her Bachelor 
ot Science degree and takes her place as 
an aid to the dental profession. 

BARBARA FLETCHER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The course for dental hygienists at 
Columbia University began the fifth year 
of the degree course on September 26, 
1951. In 1947 the entrance requirement 
Was raised to two years (60 academic 
credits) of acceptable college work. All 
successful candidates are graduated with 
the bachelor of science degree in dental 
hygiene. The professional course is two 
academic years in length. 

At the present time there are twenty- 
two students enrolled. Since this school 
is the only school east of the Mississippi 
River that requires two years of college 
preparation for all students, the problem 
of recruiting from the second year col- 
lege students has required not only time, 
energy and devotion to the cause of bet- 
ter education for dental hygienists, but 


considerable financial support by the trus- 
tees of Columbia University and the 
Alumnae Association of the school. 

The Dental Hygienists’ Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of Columbia University during 
1951, established a scholarship fund for 
the purpose of familiarizing college stu- 
dents with the potentials of a professional 
career in dental hygiene. Miss Barbara 
Cosenza of St. Joseph’s College in Brook- 
lyn, New York was the first recipient of 
the scholarship. One or more scholar- 
ships will be offered each year to the col- 
lege student who meets the requirements 
of scholarship and interest in dental 
health. Three hundred dollars for one 
year is offered. This sum amounts to 
one-half tuition for a college year. 

The students come from five states, 
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Canada and Puerto Rico. The candi- 
dates from Canada and Puerto Rico are 
on government scholarships. One student, 
a native of Estonia, is receiving scholar- 
ship aid from the Estonian Association of 
the United States. Our international 
group is a very interesting one, particu- 
larly since all these women have more 
than the required educational background. 

Johnson Hall, where student dental 
hygienists live, is a dormitory on the main 
campus. It offers the opportunity of 
meeting students from all schools in the 
University and many women from foreign 
countries. Dormitory life has an im- 
portant place in the education of dental 
hygienists at Columbia. 

The class officers are as follows: Senior 
class president, Lorene Nelson, Kansas 
City, Missouri; secretary, Alice Barnett, 
New York, New York. Junior class 
president, Barbara Cosenza, New York, 
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Johnson Hall, 
Columbia University 


New York; secretary, Sandra Lehrer, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


EASTMAN DENTAL DISPENSARY 


Eastman Dental Dispensary School for 
Dental Hygienists, Rochester, New York, 
founded in nineteen hundred and sixteen 
by George Eastman, was one of the first 
schools in the United States to offer a 
course in dental hygiene. Basil G. Bibby, 
D.M.D., Director of the Dental Dispen- 
sary and of the School for Dental Hygien- 
ists, succeeded Harvey J. Burkhart, D.D.S., 
the first director, who held that post 
trom the founding of the school until 
his death in 1946. Ruth Vann, D.D.S. 
is the Dean, 

While the two-year program was in- 
augurated a year ago, the date for the 
discontinuation of the one-year course has 
not been announced. ‘The present en- 
rollment includes seventeen seniors, eigh- 


Eastman Dental Dispensary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


teen freshmen and forty one-year students. 
Officers elected by the freshman and one- 
year students are: president, Beverly 
Foster, New York; secretary, Marjorie 
Mc Donnell, Saskatchewan, Canada. The 
senior officers are: president, Geraldine 
Tomasello, Massachusetts; secretary, 
Anne Duquette, New York. 

There is an extensive research depart- 
ment associated with the Eastman Dental 
Dispensary. Last year the entire student 
tedy was able to participate in a study of 
ammoniated and penicillin dentifrices. The 
students used these dentifrices for several 
months. During this time studies were 
made of the oral flora, acid production in 
the saliva and on the tooth surfaces. The 
ammoniated dentifrice appeared to be in- 
effective. The penicillin dentifrice 
tended to reduce salivary acid production 
and number of gram positive salivary 
organisms, but it did not effect acid pro- 
duction on tooth surfaces. 

The days are filled with classes held 
both at the University of Rochester and 
at the Eastman Dental Dispensary, clinic 
assignments, and the practice of dental 
hygiene in the public and parochial schools 
of Rochester. The clinic, orthodontia, 
radiodontia .and exodontia departments 
offer an excellent field for the practical-ap- 
plication of theory. - 

The source of patients for dental 
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prophylaxis is practically unlimited. The 
schools where the students practice are 
selected from various parts of the city 
to include child patients from different 
economic levels and age groups. For adult 
practice, clinics are set up at Kodak Park, 
Camera Works, Hawkeye, and Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Company. Office 
employees, executives and factory workers 
are equally eligible to receive a dental 
prophylaxis. This affords the students as 
great a cross-section of adult patients as 
she would find in a dental office. 

Every year the Ritter Dental Company 
has made possible a tour of its factory 
for the dental hygiene students. By ob- 


serving the time, care.and precision work 
that goes into the manufacture of dental 
equipment, each student receives a better 
concept of its value, and her responsibility 
in keeping it in good running order. 
Through the Eastman Dental Dispen- 
sary, the city of Rochester provides dental 
prophylaxis as a part of its health pro- 
gram for the children of the city. This 
service is performed by registered dental 
hygienists and should not be confused with 
the clinical dental hygiene and dental 
prophylaxis in the dental hygiene cur- 
riculum. 
RACHEL RuMBERGER, 1952 
Pennsylvania 


FORSYTH SCHOOL FOR DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


The Forsyth School for Dental Hygien- 
ists, located in the heart of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, was organized two years after 
the opening of the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary for Children in 1915. 

In 1950 the curriculum was changed 
from a one year course to two years. 
An affiliation with Tufts College gives 
the students the advantage of a_ basic 
theoretical background of courses at col- 
lege level before taking the applied sciences 
and advanced clinical practice. 

Clinical practice is introduced in the 
first semester of the first year so that at 
the end of the first year the students have 
mastered the basic technique of oral 
prophylaxis, 

In the second year, classes are limited 
to two or three hours per day allowing 
sufficient time for the clinical training 
program. Approximately one half of the 
clinical training is devoted to oral 
prophylaxis for both children and adults. 
The remaining half of this clinical pro- 


Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, 
Boston, Mass. 


gram is devoted to assisting dental interns 
in the departments of oral surgery 
orthodontics, and operative dentistry. In 
the radiology department, the students re- 
ceive instruction in dental x-rays, pour- 
ing of models, constructing inlays, and 
other minor laboratory procedures which 
are taught in the prosthetic laboratory. 

Although dental hygiene students do 
not carry on research projects, they have 
the advantage of assisting in a few of the 
many programs that are being carried on 
at Forsyth. 

The Forsyth Dental Infirmary is a chil- 
dren’s dental clinic; the children are 
brought in from the local schools in buses 
and are under the care of school nurses. 
On certain days the parents can bring 
the pre-school children in for dental work. 

There is a special group of children 
whom the students look forward to see- 
ing each year, they are the students from 
the Perkins Institution and School for 
the Blind. The girls consider it a privilege 
to be able to do something for these 
afflicted, but extremely happy, children. 

In order that student dental hygien- 
ists have sufficient experience in working 
with adults, the school for dental hygien- 
ists renders a free service for any adult 
who wishes to make an appgintment to 
have an oral prophylaxis. 

The two year édurse has alléw a fot an 
increase in the over-all enrollment, which 
this year has reached a new high of. 141 
students. The girls come from New Eng- 
land, mainly, but this year we have 
among us three girls from Prince Edward 
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Island, one from Colorado, and one from 
New York. 

Those living near enough reside at 
home, while ~the remainder live either at 
the dormitory or a resident house. The 
dormitory, Margaret Bennett Forsyth 
House, is located within walking distance 
of the school. It accommodates 64 of the 
Forsyth students and provides a com- 
fortable home-like atmosphere for all the 
girls living there. 

The president of the class of 1952, Miss 
Patricia Gray, and the secretary, Miss 
Jean Hubley, were elected to their respec- 
tive positions last year, and because of 
their ability to carry out their duties, the 
class unanimously voted to retain them, 
and the other officers, a; senior class 
leaders this year. In addition to these 
regular class officers. we have elected of- 
ficers for our Junior American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. 


Projects of the class as a whole, other 
than strictly social functions, have been 
few in number. Each year at Christmas 
time, it has been a custom for the dental 
hygiene students to entertain the perma- 
nent staff and interns at an informal party. 
A tradition has also been established to 
sponsor a Christmas party at the Margaret 
Benneth Forsyth House for needy and 
underprivileged children. Each child re- 
ceives a small gift, and the chance to 
meet Santa Claus. The children have 
had marvelous times, but we often wonder 
if they enjoy it any more than the stu- 
dents themselves. 

The 141 dental hygiene students make 
up one happy family, all striving to be 
efficient and capable in their positions, and 
to be of service to the public. 

Marcia HALPERN 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


The Howard University Division of 
Dental Hygiene, located at 500 W Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. offers a two- 
year course for the training of dental 
hygienists. Currently enrolled are eight 
students in the first year class and ten 
students in the second year class. The 
number of students admitted to dental 
hygiene is of necessity restricted by the 
limited space on the clinical floor in the 
College of Dentistry. 

Presently, a large modern dental build- 
ing is being constructed which will be 
ready for a larger number of students in 
September, 1953. The Dean of our school 
is Russell A. Dixon, D.D.S. and M.S.D. 
and the Director of our Division is Miss 


The College of Dentistry, 
Howard University 


Alicia MI. Howard, R.D.H., M.A. The 
senior class officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Norwood Hersey; Secretary 
and Student Council Representative, Miss 
Mary Allen; Treasurer, Miss Myrna 
Davidson. 

Five modern dormitories have been pro- 
vided for young women students on the 
campus. These dormitories house not only 
girls in dental hygiene, but women who 
are enrolled in all other colleges of the 
University. It is not compulsory that 
dental hygiene students live on the campus; 
however, if they desire to reside in the 
dormitories, they are not restricted to any 
certain area in the dormitory, but are 
given the liberty of choosing their rooms. 

It has been a practice of the Wash- 
ington Dental Hygienists’ Association, the 
members of which are graduates of 
Howard University, to provide funds for 
the dental care of underprivileged school 
children. Under the expert supervision 
of the faculty of the College of Dentistry. 
the senior dental hygiene students par- 
ticipate in the project by performing oral 
prophylaxis service and sodium fluoride 
treatments. 

The dental hygiene students also per- 
form oral prophylaxes on a constantly 
available supply of adult and child pa- 
tients registered in the dental clinic. 

Both the faculty and the student body 
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are comprised of every race and every 
denomination. This intermingling socially 
and interchanging ideas educationally is 
in itself conducive toward better educa- 
tion, better citizenship, and better spiritual 
health. 

The dental hygiene curriculum has 
been expanded and strengthened to keep 
pace with developments in dental and 
medical education. The students pursue 
courses in Chemistry, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Bacteriology along with the 
student nurses of Freedmen’s Hospital. 
Definite hospital assignments are made 
for each senior dental hygienist. All 
courses are taught by members of the 
dental, medical and liberal arts faculties. 

During the two years of study, the 
students receive experience in assisting 
the junior and senior dental students in 
all phases of clinical dentistry. 

The Division of Dental Hygiene en- 
deavors to give an education which will: 
1. Prepare dental hygienists to render 
the highest type of skilled prophylactic 


DENTAL HyGIENIsTs’ ASSOCIATION 


service, to teach disease prevention, to 
give sodium fluoride treatments and to 
promote education. 

2. Enable the student to cooperate 
effectively with the dental office personnel, 
the hospital personnel, and health and 
social agencies in the care of the patient. 

3. Enable the students to understand 
the application of mental hygiene in their 
own lives and in the care of the patient. 

4. Develop in students appre- 
ciation of proper relationships with pro- 
fessional, non-professional groups and in- 
dividuals. 

In addition to being taught the funda- 
mental principles of dental hygiene, it is 
expected that the highest ideals and prin- 
ciples be developed in the students. 

Finally, Howard’s being located in the | 
Nation’s Capital offers social and cul-- 
tural opportunities of interest which add 
to the diversified education required of 
the dental hygienist. 


LILLIAN WALp, ’52 


INDIANA 


During graduation exercises next June, 
the first class of dental hygiene students 
in the history of Indiana University will 
graduate. This course is offered at the 
Indiana University School of Dentistry on 
the medical campus, West Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. Miss A. 
Rebecca Fisk is director of this two-year 
college accredited program offered to girls 
from eighteen to thirty years of age. 

Mrs. Robert Mann of Indianapolis is 
president of the senior class. 

The curriculum includes Dental and 
Gross Anatomy, Histology, Microbiology, 
General and Oral Pathology, Radiog- 
raphy, Dental Materials, Nutrition, 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Clinic 
Technique. Required college subjects are 
English Composition, Public Speaking, 
Psychology and Sociology. 

The students are members of the Junior 
Dental Hygienists’ Association and plans 
are being made to organize an active 
chapter on the Indianapolis campus. The 
students are represented on the Intra- 
Campus Social Functions Council by Miss 
Gloria Horn, who is serving as treasurer 
for the council for the second year. 
Included in the class activities is the 


adoption of a needy family which the 
students are aiding during the Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas holidays. Crowded 
into the busy schedule of the hygienist are 
special lectures and field trips. 
Three-fourths of the senior students’ 
time is spent in the clinic. In addition 
to adult and children’s clinical work, 


School of Dentistry 
University of Indiana, Indianapolis 


time is spent in the oral diagnosis, the 
oral surgery and the radiography depart- 
ments. The fourteen students in the 
freshman class began their clinical prac- 
tice in February while the seven seniors 
were looking forward to their graduation. 
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MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


The Marquette University Dental 
School is -located on North Sixteenth 
Street, south of Wisconsin Avenue in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

There are thirty-nine seniors and forty- 
two freshmen students in attendance. The 
senior class officers are Sue Healy, Karyl 
Parish and Lois Chartier as President, 
Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
respectively. At the helm of the fresh- 
man class, you will find Pat Moldenhauer, 
Sally Payne and Millie Bisnick. 

Marquette University offers a 
bachelor’s degree to dental hygienists who 
have earned the required academic credits. 
This year’s bulletin outlines the courses 
necessary for the high school grad- 
uate, the graduate of a one year course in 
dental hygiene, the graduate of a two 
year course in dental hygiene, and for col- 
lege graduates. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Public Health Dental Hy- 
giene as well as Bachelor of Science in 
Dental Hygiene are offered. 

The building in which all classes of 
the two-year course in dental hygiene are 
held is the Medical-Dental Building of 
Marquette University. The dental hygiene 
laboratory is equipped for classes in Dental 
Materials, Dental ‘Technology, Pros- 
thetics, and Prophylaxis Technique. We 
spend most of our time in the laboratory 
and clinic. The clinic is located on the 
second floor; one section is used by the 
hygienists. We use our time here clean- 
ing the teeth of the school children of 
the Catholic schools of Milwaukee. Adult 
patients are supplied by the rest of the 
university, the county dispensaries, and 
our loyal friends. The second year hygien- 
ists have the opportunity to work at the 
Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, giving 
prophylaxes to the children there. Some 
time during the year is spent in the vari- 
ous departments of the school such as Oral 
Medicine, Exodontia, Oral Surgery, Radi- 
ography and the like; we also assist the 
dental students at their chairs in the 
clinic. 

When we do get time to relax, you 
could find us in our spacious, well-equipped 
lounge. 

Many of Marquette’s students are 
from Milwaukee or the immediately sur- 
rounding area. But those of us from out- 
of-town have made Merritty Hall “our 


home away from home.” ‘This dormitory 
is located about one block from the 
school on North Seventeenth and Wiscon- 
sin Avenue. 

We can never complain of nothing to 
do, for there are many interesting class 
projects to fill our leisure hours. In Sep- 
tember ‘““Welcome’”’ parties are on the bill. 
As the weather becomes frostier we think 
of Homecoming and work hard to wel- 
come all dental hygiene alumnae back to 
the Hilltop. Around Christmas time we 


Marquette University, School of Dentistry, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


decorate a huge Christmas tree in the 
clinic. Volleyball and basketball come 
into the picture during these winter 
months; also, we sing in a chorus. We 
cooperatively edit a publication with the 
dental students, called the Marquette Con- 
tact Point. All members of the Fresh- 
man Class, who have a “C plus” average 
or better in their first quarter grades be- 
come eligible for membership in our pro- 
fessional and social sorority, Alpha Delta 
Eta. Our spiritual needs are cared for 
by Father William McEvoy, S.J. These 
include our yearly Retreat and monthly 
Sodality breakfast meetings. The Sodality 
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Was organized just a few years ago in the 
Dental School, in honor of the Mother 
of God, and ever since its founding the 
hygienists have played an active part. A 
little domesticity is brought out as we 
serve the monthly breakfast. 

We have the privilege of hearing the 
speakers who appear at the meetings of 
the Wisconsin State Dental Society and 
the Wisconsin Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion. Also, we frequently contribute to 
the program and clinics held at these 


DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


meetings. We learn very much by watch- 
ing and listening to the best dentists and 
hygienists in the state. 

We invite you to come to see us at 
work or to visit us in our lounge. We 
are very proud of Marquette and its Col- 
lege of Dentistry and we hope that this 
article has helped you to know Mar- 
quette’s College of Dentistry a_ little 
better. Senior Class, 

THERESE MATERNOWSK!, 
Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Curriculum in Dental Hygiene is 
in the School of Dentistry of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and is located in Ann 
Arbor. The program in dental hygiene 
consists of either a two-year course or a 
four-year course. The two-year cour-.e 
is based on high school graduation and 
leads to a certificate. The four-year 
course, with two years of academic work 
preceding dental hygiene, leads to a B.S. 
in Dental Hygiene. Dental hygienists 
who receive the degree or certificate in 


Dental 
University 
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of Michigan 


dental hygiene from the University of 
Michigan are now permitted to use the 
letters “R.D.H.” after their names in 
connection with the practice of dental 
hygiene. 

The class of 1952 consists of 30 girls 
from various parts of the United States, 
but the majority come from Michigan. 
There are 44 girls in the class of 1953. 
The girls do not live in any one particular 
dormitory. Some live in sorority houses, 
some in league houses, and some live in 
dormitories, of which there are eight. 

The class president, Ernestine Nacke, 
the secretary, Dixie Oatley, the 
treasurer, Virginia Hall, were elected by 
the class at the beginning of the semester. 


Meetings are held whenever problems 
arise that need to be discussed before the 
entire class and voted upon. The president 
presides over the meetings, and appoints 
committees whenever necessary to inves- 
tigate the problems that arise, so that a 
complete report can be made to the class. 
The presidents of each class serve as repre- 
sentatives on the Dental Student Council. 
Our officers are very efficient and deserve 
praise for carrying out their duties so 
well. 

Recently, the hygienists have been in- 
vited by the Junior Class of Dental stu- 
dents to participate in the planning and 
arranging for the annual formal ball 
given in honor of the seniors. 

The only project which might be called 
a charity is a part of the training in 
prophylaxis. Groups of school children 
who are not able to pay are given a 
prophylaxis and tooth brush instruction 
during the spring semester. 

The senior class of hygienists is very 
proud to have eight of its members in the 
first student group to give topical sodium 
fluoride treatment in some localities in 
Michigan designated by the Dental Di- 
vision of the Michigan Department of 
Health during the past summer. Special 
permission was granted to these student 
hygienists by the Michigan Board of 
Dental Examiners to perform this service 
only in schools and several hundred chil- 
dren were cared for. 

The years of study of dental hygiene 
at the University of Michigan, whether 
it be two or four years, will always be 
remembered, and we shall always be grate- 
ful to Dr. Alfred Fones for beginning the 
training of dental hygienists, and to the 
University of Michigan for offering this 
course and training to us. 


ILENE TYE 
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MINNESOTA 


The course in dental hygiene at the 
University of Minnesota requires two 
academic yeafs of study, leading to a 
certificate in dental hygiene. The senior 
class consists of thirty-two students and 
the class officers are as follows: president, 
Jane Sinclair; vice-president, Marianne 
Miller; secretary, Ann Nelson. In the 
freshman class there are fifty-eight girls 
and their class officers are elected during 
the winter quarter of the freshman year. 

Since there is no special dormitory for 
the dental hygiene students, the girls live 
in the University’s dormitories, Sanford 
Hall, Comstock Hall, in private homes or 
in sorority houses. 

The School of Dental Hygiene is 
closely affliated with the College of Den- 
tistry, and it is in the university’s dental 
clinic that the hygienists, as well as the 
dental students, receive their practical 
dental training. This clinic is open to 
the general public, the work is done at 
cost. 

Each senior dental hygienist is assigned 
to a specific section of the dental clinic, 
alternating weekly assignments with pro- 
phylaxis clinic, until she has fulfilled the 
specific required hours in over-all assist- 
ing. She spends time in the following 
departments: Patient Registration, X-ray, 
Diagnosis, Surgery, Crown and Bridge, 
Prosthesis, Pedodontia, Orthodontia and 
General Operative Infirmary. She is re- 
quired to complete a specified number of 
prophylaxis (60 patients) during the 


school year. This includes four sodium 
fluoride treatments for three or four chil- 
dren. 

Alpha Kappa Gamma is the Univer- 
sity of Mlinnesota’s professional dental 


University of Minnesota, School of Dentistry 
and Dental Hygiene 


hygiene sorority. Eleanor Murray is the 
president of the sorority. One of the ac- 
tivities enjoyed by many of the girls is 
participation in the dental school choir. 

On National Children’s Dental Health 
Day, the senior class, in conjunction with 
their course in Dental Health Education, 
planned projects and activities for observ- 
ing that day in the clinic. 

It is the project of each senior class 
to give something to the school. Last 
year’s graduating class equipped the read- 
ing room with new draperies. 

Each year at the annual Minnesota 
dental convention, the student hygienists 
present an exhibit which portrays an 
over-all view of the training of the dental 
hygienist. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Northwestern University School of 
Dental Hygiene is located in the Dental 
School at Chicago Avenue and Lake Shore 
Drive in the Montgomery Ward Me- 
morial Building between Wesley Hospital, 
Passavant Hospital and the Commerce 
School. The Dental School occupies the 
eighth through the thirteenth floors of 
the Ward Building, and because of the 
central location, it is convenient to all 
parts of the City of Chicago. 

The Course for Dental Hygienists was 
established in 1922 and consists of two 
years of intensive training undey the 
Supervision of Miss Evelyn Maas. 


An election of class officers is held one 


month after classes are started in the first 


quarter and each class elects by secret 
ballot a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Student Council 
Representative. The senior class Presi- 
dent is Miss Charlotte Johnson, and the 
Secretary is Miss Betty Cadle. The 
freshman class elected Miss Patricia Con- 
nelly as their President and Miss Dorothy 
Bigel as Secretary. We have twenty-six 
second year students and twenty-nine first 
year students who represent at least twelve 
States, Canada and Puerto Rico. 

With the exception of a few students 
who live in Chicago, we all reside in 
Abbott Hall on the fifteenth floor. Abbott 
Hall is the dormitory for the Chicago 
Campus, and each floor is well governed 
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by a student body as well as a Counsellor. 
It is located one block from school over- 
looking Lake Michigan. We are very 
proud of our dormitory as we have all 
the facilities and conveniences such as 
two cafeterias, lounges, bookstore, and 
shops located in the building. 

During the first year, we receive lec- 
tures and laboratory work in many of 
our basic subjects, which we can correlate 
later in our clinical training. 

At the beginning of the third quarter of 
the first year we begin our work in the 
clinic giving a prophylaxis and health 
talk to children from schools nearby with- 
out any charge. At this time we also have 
a very impressive capping ceremony for 
the members of the class who have earned 
their caps. We have also established a 
procedure of appointing a second year 
student hygienist to a freshman hygienist 
to guide her throughout the year as her 
“big sister.” 

Our senior dental hygienists play an 
important part in the dental health pro- 
gram of the Chicago Health Department 
under the Supervision of Dr. John Berg- 
mann. Each week during their senior 
year, assignments are made for one day 
at a Public School to give room talks on 
the correct method of toothbrushing and 
good oral health habits. They also tabu- 
late the dental findings when working 
with the dentists from the Chicago Dental 
Society and the Public Health Depart- 
ment. 

As a part of their dental health educa- 
tion, the second year student also have 
interesting field trips to various public 
institutions to observe their dental pro- 
grams, such as the County Hospital, Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Mental 
Hospital, and the dental clinics in the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center and 
Army Hospitals. 

At the conclusion of our training, we 
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are sure that the dental hygienists have 
not only received an education, but have 
also acquired a sense of responsibility. The 


Northwestern University Dental School 


spirit of cooperation prevails between 
the students; probably it’s the spirit of 
every one working together for the same 
goal; maybe it is because of the oath we 
take during the initiation ceremony of 
the freshman year. This is our oath: 

“T, as a Dental Hygienist, do solemnly 
pledge to hold high the standards of my 
profession, to abide always by the lasting 
codes of professional ethics—to honor all 
members of the dental profession—to prac- 
tice my profession to the best of my knowl- 
edge and ability—to base my work as a 
dental hygienist on these words—Knowl- 
edge is a treasure, Practice is the key 
to it.” 

1952 Senior Class of Dental 
Hygienists 
Northwestern University. 


OHIO STATE 


The School of Dental Hygiene was 
established at Ohio State University in 
1944. The graduating class has increased 
from seventeen in 1946 to thirty-eight in 
1952. Our School of Dental Hygiene 
offers a two year course leading to a 
certificate as a graduate dental hygienist, 
and two four-year programs which lead 
to a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of 


Science degree. In the present senior 
class, eight girls are now seeking degrees 
in the College of Arts and Education. 
All basic courses except those directly re- 
lated to dental hygiene are taken on 
campus. 

The dental hygiene department occupies 
a new laboratory and clinic (with coral 
colored units and chairs) which over- 
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look the famous O. S. U. Horseshoe Sta- 
dium. In addition to the clinic, the stu- 
dents assist in Operative, Surgery, En- 
dodontia, Radiology, Diagnosis Depart- 
ments, and they work cooperatively with 
one of their courses; the students par- 
ticipate in dental health education in the 
Columbus and Worthington Public 
Schools. 

There is a Zeta Chapter of Alpha 
Kappa Gamma sorority which encourages 
the girls in scholastic achievement and 
social relationships. Each year the 
sorority donates toothbrushes for the Out- 
Patient Clinic at Children’s Hospital. The 
student hygienists belong to various social 
sororities and participate in many of the 
campus activities. The last Homecoming 
Queen was a dental hygiene student. The 
students are encouraged to attend the 
Columbus Dental Hygiene Study Club 
and take an active part in its program. 


They also have organized a Junior Dental 
Hygiene Association which meets once 
each quarter. 


} 


Ohio State Dental School 


A sincere attempt is made to provide 
as varied and enriched college life and 
experiences as possible for the dental 
hygiene student at Ohio State. 

VIRGINIA PALMER 


OREGON 


We, as junior members of the Ameri- 
can Dental Hygienists’ Association, wish 
to welcome you to the University of 
Oregon Dental School in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Oregon passed the dental hygiene law 
in the summer of 1949, and the University 
of Oregon activated a two year cur- 
riculum in dental hygiene in the fall of 
the same year. The first class was 
graduated in 1951 under the direction of 
Mrs. Louise Burke who was the only 
dental hygienist on the faculty. This 


ex 


University of Oregon Dental School 
Portland, Oregon 


year our dental hygiene department is 
headed by Miss Evelyn Hannon, presi- 
the 


dent-elect of American Dental 


Hygienists’ Association and includes two 
instructors: Mrs. Louise Burke, and Miss 
Edith Winn, a recent graduate. 

Our first year students spend a great 
deal of the time on academic subjects in- 
cluding arts and sciences with stress on 
the basic sciences. The second year girls 
while continuing their academic activities 
carry on increasing clinic load. 

We are now entering the reception 
room where our patients are registered 
and await their appointments. Our pa- 
tients are from all economic levels, some 
being welfare patients. 

Here in the clinic the second year girls 
spend fifteen hours a week under super- 
vision of the dental hygiene staff. 

At your right we see several of the 
hygienists taking films in the radiology 
department. At your left a hygienist is 
administering a topical sodium fluoride 
application, while several of the students 
are performing dental prophylaxes. Mov- 
ing into the pedodontia section we notice 
hygienists and dental students working 
together. This activity is a new experi- 
ence designed to give the hygienist and the 
dental students an opportunity to work 
together as they would in a private dental 
office. 

We will take this corridor which leads 
to the new clinic. With a Chinese red 
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floor and jade green units this section will 
be very modern, 

This year we have had an opportunity 
to participate in the child study research 
program with Dr. Theodore Suher, de- 
partment of pedodontia. 

In January we are also looking forward 
to going into the Portland Public Schools 
to participate in their dental health pro- 
gram under the supervision of dentists, 
health counselors, and dental hygienists 
on the school staffs. 

Our student experience includes work 
with patients in the Children’s Hospital 
under the supervision of the dental staff. 

At this time we are without a dormi- 


UNIVERSITY OF 


The School of Oral Hygiene at the 
University of Pennsylvania was organized 
in the fall of 1921, immediately following 
the passage of the law which licensed the 
practice of dental hygiene in Pennsyl- 
vania. While the first class had only nine 
graduates, the school has averaged forty- 
one each year since. 

We have a full time dental director, 
and four full time graduate dental hygien- 
ists on our staff. The heads ot the de- 
partments in the dental school are our 
lecturers in the dental subjects. In such 
subjects as Psychology, Education, English, 
Public Speaking and Sociology our Uni- 
versity sends qualified teachers to the 
dental school. 

The students in our classes come from 
many states. Often there are twenty- 
three or twenty-four states represented 
and often times there are girls from 
Puerto Rico. This gives us the advantage 
ot associating with others of varied back- 
grounds and enriches our experiences. We 


School of Dentistry, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


tory. Most of our students live in private 
homes or approved boarding houses. 

We appreciate this opportunity to tell 
you about our school and our student 
activities. We would be interested in 
hearing from other junior members of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Asociation. 

Sincerely yours, 
The Sophomore Class 
Joan Tuft 
Representative to the Student 
Council 
Bonnie Hiddleson, 
President 
Norma Bell 
Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


are proud of our dormitory where we 
have many social functions and where we 
learn the ways of campus life. We feel 
fortunate that we are a part of an old 
and cultured institution situated in an 
old city, all of which adds to our ex- 
perience and background. 

The first semester of the first year is 
spent with practical work in the manikin 
room and in the odontography laboratory 
during the afternoons. The mornings are 
devoted to lectures. In this way we de- 
velop a background for our second semes- 
ter when we begin with the care of real 
patients. We are kept busy with pa- 
tients who come from the schools in our 
city and from various institutions. Our 
oral hygiene clinic has a fairly large num- 
ber of adults who come regularly for 
prophylactic treatment. We give sodium 
fluoride treatments to children and oral 
hygiene instruction in classrooms to whole 
classes of children who come to our in- 
stitution from the city schools. 

In our course in education we are given 
an opportunity to visit schools of different 
types and to observe teachers in the class- 
room. We are permitted several visits 
with school dental hygienists nearby and 
are sometimes given an opportunity to 
do some practice teaching in our oral 
hygiene work. 

During our second year, we do a great 
deal of work in the various departments 
within the dental school. In these depart- 
ments we are under the direct supervision 
of the heads of these dental departments 
and receive instruction from them. We 
value this experience highly. 
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Our school is proud of its dental hygien- 
ists’ year book. With the exception of 
the first year, each class has published a 
book of its own. 

The length of our course is two years. 
A few of our girls are enrolled in four 
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and five year programs. ‘The majority, 
however, complete only the two year 
course. We have graduates who are work- 
ing in nearly every state, in Puerto Rico 
and in some foreign countries. We all 
hope to join their ranks soon. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The department of dental hygiene of 
the University of Southern California is 
located in Los Angeles, California at 122 
E. 16th Street. 


There are twenty-seven senior students 
and twenty-nine junior students enrolled 
this year. The president of the senior 
class is Mary Lou Openshaw and the sec- 
retary is Loyce Partridge. The course 
consists of two years of professional train- 
ing. 

Our dental hygiene students are com- 
fortably housed in the university dormi- 
tory. 

One period each week is set aside for 
charity work in our dental hygiene clinic. 
We give prophylactic treatments to chil- 
dren from the various Los Angeles 
orphanages who are brought into our clinic 


UNIVERSITY OF 


The University of Washington, School 
ot Dentistry started its four year course 
for Dental Hygiene in the Fall of 1950. 
The first class of eight young women will 
graduate in June, 1952. The present 
junior class is composed of ten members. 

Officers leading our first two classes 
are as follows: Class of 1952—President, 
(Mrs.) Jean Hodson; Vice-President, 
Zoe Faulconer; Secretary, Mary Shelley. 
Class of 1953—President, Virginia Carr; 
Vice-President, Ardith Cox; Secretary, 
Joanne Frank. 

Two years of pre-dental hygiene are re- 
quired upon acceptance into the Depart- 
ment of Dental Hygiene, followed by two 
years of extensive, specialized study, held 
within the portals of the University School 
of Dentistry. Dental anatomy, dental ma- 
terials, oral prophylaxis, and clinic practice 
are just a few of the interesting courses 
included in the curriculum. At the close 
of these four years, a Bachelor of Science 


Degree with a major in Dental Hygiene 


is given. 
Several of the students live at various 
sorority houses within walking distance 


School of Dentistry, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 


by bus. These children receive free tooth- 
brushes which have been purchased 
through a fund which is supported by the 
dental hygiene classes and the dental 
hygiene national sorority. 


WASHINGTON 


of the campus. Then, of course, the out- 
standing vine-covered women’s residence 
halls are situated directly on the Univer- 
sity campus and within a few blocks of 
the School of Dentistry. 

At present, the senior students are par- 
ticipating in various teacher and parent 
dental health workshops in the vicinity 
of Seattle. Demonstrating the pouring 
of models and instructing in the correct 
use of toothbrushes have offered helpful 
experience to the students as well as con- 
tributing to the value of the workshops. 

The Dean of our Department is Dr. 
Esther M. Wilkins, a former dental hy- 
gienist and a graduate dentist. She is 
aided by three capable and experienced 
instructors: Miss Alberta Beat, a dental 
hygienist from Columbia University ; Miss 
Helen Newell, from the University of 
Minnesota; and Miss Mary Ann Weid- 
inger, a graduate of Marquette Univer- 
sity. 

The University of Washington, De- 
partment of Dental Hygiene is located 
in the University of Washington, School 
of Dentistry, on the University Campus. 

Zor FAULCONER 
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Health Sciences Building with Lake Washington Ship Canal in background. This building 
houses the schools of medicine, dentistry, dental hygiene, public health and nursing. 


WEST LIBERTY 


West Liberty State College of West 
Liberty, (near Wheeling) West Virginia, 
better known as the “Hilltop,” has a 
dental hygiene department called the 
Sarah Whitaker Glass Department of 
Dental Hygiene, which is growing and 
growing. The second year class of 1952 
has twenty members, while the first year 
class has a record enrollment of 38 dental 
hygiene students, there are three hygienists 
working on a Bachelor of Science degree. 
This is the largest group of dental 
hygienists ever to be enrolled in the school. 
We of this particular department are 
very proud of the work being done here, 
and it is truly the “show place” of the 
“Hilltop.” It has just been remodeled to 
accommodate the larger classes of the 
future with the latest of dental equip- 
ment. 

West Liberty opened in 1938 with a 
two year professional course and a four 
year course leading to a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree. 

The dental hygienists live at Shaw 
Hall, the women’s dormitory on campus. 
Here they associate with other students 


of West Liberty. 


STATE COLLEGE 


We have a club called the “Sarah 
Whitaker Glass Dental Hygiene Club,” 
which was founded in 1941 by Mrs. Roxie 


Aerial View of Campus, West Liberty State 
College, West Liberty, W. Va. 


Stitzer Lyle, our supervisor. This year 
our president is Patricia Mingo, of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, and our secretary 
is Patricia Jo Shaver, of Dunbar, West 
Virginia. We are also Junior Members 
of the American Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation. Nona Styers, of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, is president and Mrs. Florence 
Giffin, Keyser, West Virginia, our sec- 
retary. 
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Toward the end of the first year and 
during the second year, we have clinic 
practice. We do dental prophylaxes on 
the elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents, college students, faculty, and towns- 
people. This service is free of charge. 
We have a term of nine weeks spent in- 
terning in several dental offices and hos- 
pitals in Wheeling. We also give talks 
for the public schools in the area. These 
are planned and sponsored by local clubs 
and groups. 

A few weeks ago twenty-two of the 
dental hygienists returned from the Na- 
tional Dental Convention held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Attending state and na- 
tional conventions is a big event for the 
second year hygienists. We sell tooth- 
brushes, college seals, and decals in order 
to make money to help defray expenses 
for attending our state and national meet- 
ings. During the spring we present an 
original Minstrel Show which is com- 
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pletely cast from our dental hygienists, 
some of whom have a great deal of talent. 
We also sponsor a dance and find the pro- 
ceeds of both of these events aid us a 
great deal toward financing our trips. 
During our second year we make posters 
and display projects for our state dental 
meetings. Last vear the project was a 
display of teeth carved from soap illus- 
trating the “War Between Care and 
Caries!” This was displayed at the state 
dental convention at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia last July. 
Although West Liberty is only a small 

college we feel that the congenial atmos- 
phere is truly outstanding. We always 
like to have visitors, so why not come 
and visit our department when you are 
in this area—vyou would be more than 
welcome! 

Student Dental Hygienists, 

West Liberty State College, 

West Liberty, W. Va. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Private office on either part-time or 
full-time. Pleasant conditions. Write 
Dr. L. W. Teutsch, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Will pay top wages. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Examination for licenses to practice 
dental hygiene will be held in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, June 16th to 21st. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY URGES CO- 
OPERATION OF DENTISTS WITH 
HEALTH AGENCIES 


In the interest of improved oral health, 
the executive council of the Dental So- 
ciety of the State of New York recently 
passed resolutions to encourage and stimu- 
late through its educational and profes- 
sional groups the cooperation of dentists 
with public health departments and com- 
munity agencies. The resolutions are in 
accordance with the American Dental 
Association’s recognition that public health 
dentistry is important to national health 
and welfare, that it is an integral part 
of the professional advancement of den- 
tistry as an oral service and that com- 
munity health organizations and public 
health agencies are dependent upon the 
cooperation of the professions for their 
effective functioning. 


AMERICANS NOW RECEIVE TWICE 
AS MUCH DENTAL CARE AND 
AT LOWER COST THAN 
15 YEARS AGO 


An estimate of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce that nearly a billion dollars 
was expended for dental care in 1950 as 
compared with $320 million in 1935 
shows also that Americans are now re- 
ceiving almost twice as much dental care 
and at a proportionately lower cost than 
they did fifteen years ago. Discussed in 
the January issue of the Journal of the 
American Dental Association, the report 
indicates that a growing demand for 
dental service and a population growth 
of 23 million during the fifteen vear 
period are responsible for the increase in 
dental care. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Approximately 40,000,000 people may 
be drinking water with natural or con- 
trolled fluorides during 1952-53. Dr. 
Zachary M. Stadt, dental health officer 
of Charlotte, N. C., has presented a re- 
port entitled ‘‘Fluoridation—North Amer- 
ica,’ which shows that the cities in the 
United States with fluoridation projects 
in operation have passed the two hundred 
mark. 
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COUNTRY-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


On Sunday and Monday, January 20th and 
21st, 1952 the 56th Annual California Dental 
Alumni Meeting was held in the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco. Of special interest 
to the members of the Northern California 
Dental Hygienists’ Assoc¥ation, were two 
outstanding lecturers in the field of nutri- 
thon, 

Miss Alfreda Rooke, D.H., B.A., M.P.H., 
spoke on “Our Faulty Foods—Their Signifi- 
cance in Dental Caries and Physical Degenera- 
tion Based on the Studies of Primitives by 
Dr. Weston A. Price.’ Miss Rooke is also 
a curator of the Weston A. Price Exhibit of 
the Academy of Applied Nutrition, which 
is a study of the foods of the primitives com- 
pared to the foods of modern man. This 
exhibit was exceedingly interesting and supple- 
mented Miss Rooke’s very informative talk. 

Mrs. Adelle Davis, B.S., M.A., Consulting 
Nutritionist, Palos Verdes Estates, California, 
lectured on “How Do You Feel Today.” Mrs. 
Davis is the author of several interesting 
books, e. g., “Let’s Have Healthy Children,” 
“Let’s Cook It Right” and “Vitality Through 
Sound Nutrition.” Due to the enthusiasm 
with which Mrs. Davis’ lecture was received, 
the California State Dental Association in- 
vited her to present a postgraduate course in 
the Bay Area for the benefit of dentists and 
dental hygienists who were interested in learn- 
ing more about our nutrition problems today. 
This course, “Let’s Feel Fit” was presented on 
March 14th and 15th at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in San Francisco. 

A record number of dentists and dental 
hygienists attended a Children’s Dental Health 
Conference held at the St. Francis Hotel in 
San Francisco on February 4th for a program 
which was very educational and pertinent 
to the existing dental problems of our chil- 
dren today. 

Several of our members are planning to 
attend the Federation Dentaire Internationale 
to be held in London, July 19-26, 1952. Our 
organization is also very happy to announce 
that Mrs. March Fong has been chosen Trus- 
tee for the Ninth District of our national 
organization. 

We are looking forward to our state meet- 
ing in April. Our guest clinician will be 
Miss Evelyn Hannon, our National President- 
Elect, who is at present associated with the 
University of Oregon Dental School, Port- 
land, Oregon. Also at the business meeting 
of this convention, members will be enlightened 
as to the new changes in both our state and 
national constitutions. 

SHIRLEY SHANNON 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Meeting for the first time in 1952 the San 
Diego Chapter enjoyed a very interesting 
speech by Mr. Howard Z. Dudley retired 
pharmacist from La Jolla. Mr. Dudley’s speech 
dealt with a subject of timely interest to 
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everyone in the United States, “Narcotics.” 
Astonishing statistics revealed by Mr. Dudley 
and the explaining of actual cases kept our 
group at a high pitch of interest the whole 
evening. 

Miss Natalie Parsley and Mrs. Monica 
Pann, hygienists of San Diego, told of their 
trip into Mexico at our February meeting. 
Their experiences “south of the border” both 
humorous and unusual were told in such an 
interesting manner that it wouldn’t be sur- 
prising if many of our members journeyed 
into Mexico to enjoy the experience them- 
selves. Their outstanding story about Mexico 
was illustrated by colorful slides. Also at 
our February meeting Mrs. Jewelles Grund- 
meyer, our president, appointed Miss Ann 
Sutphin, Historian for the San Diego Chap- 
ter. 

A large representation of our group were 
present at a luncheon on February 4th for 
the opening of Dental Health Week. Mrs. 
Jewelles Grundmeyer, Mrs. Irene Manning 
and Mrs. Anna Nichols helped with the dis- 
tribution of the Dental Health Posters through- 
out the school system. 

Miss Natalie Parsley, our representative to 
the Dental Committee of the San Diego Com- 
munity Welfare Council, presented our dona- 
tion of fifty dollars to District Attorney Don 
Keller for the Children’s Dental Health Center 
of San Diego, the amount given bringing the 
total sum raised for the Center to five 
thousand dollars. 

The March meeting was held at the Cuy- 
macca Club with Dr. E. H. Tippitts as guest 
speaker. Dr. Tippitts discussion was on Air- 
Dent and its use in prophylaxis. Through the 
courtesy of S. S. White we were able to 
have a machine for use that evening for 
actual demonstration. 


BARBARA DONATH 


COLORADO 


The New Year started for us with our an- 
nual meeting held at the time of the Denver 
Midwinter Meeting—January 6-9, 1952. The 
annual luncheon meeting was held at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel on Tuesday, January 8th. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted in the following slate: President— 
Virginia B. Manella; Vive-President—Peggie 
Toomey; Secretary—Carol Tuer; Treasurer— 
Hazel Fair; Board of Trustees—Ann Foring- 
ton, Lucille Zimmerman, Marlys Jensen. A vote 
of thanks was given to the retiring presi- 
dent, Ann Forington, under whose capable 
direction the Association had a very vigorous 
and interesting year. 

On Wednesday, January 9th, we had our 
Dentist-Hygienist luncheon with our Board of 
Advisors as guests as well as each of our 
doctors. We were also honored to have as 
our guest, Mr. James Robinson, Executive 
Secretary of the Southern California State 
Dental Association. The table decorations 
were done very effectively in purple and 
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Lucille 
Zimmerman 


Marlys 
Jensen 


Dr. Balinet Orban 
(Moderator) 


Ethel 
Covington 


Ann 
Forington 


Members of the panel who presented a Symposium “The Dental Hygienists—A Profes- 
sional Aid to the Dentist,” presented by the Colorado State Dental Hygienists’ Association at 
the general session of the Dental Midwestern Meeting, January 9, 1952. 


lavender. That same afternoon our Associa- 
tion presented a symposium at the general 
session of the Denver Midwinter Meeting. The 
subject—“The Dental Hygienist—A Profes- 
sional Aide to the Dentist” was presented in 
four parts as follows: History of Dental 
Hygiene; Educational Status of the Dental 
Hygienist; Fields of Endeavor for the Dental 
Hygienist; Professional Status of the Dental 
Hygienist. Dr. Balint Orban was moderator 
for the program with the following girls 
participating: Marlys Jensen, Lucille Zimmer- 
man, Ann Forington, Ethel Covington. There 
was a good attendance at this session and 
we felt that the time and effort spent in 
presenting this material was well spent. 

The February meeting was held in Colorado 
Springs. It was decided that at each meet- 
ing, one member would review an article 
from dental literature that would be of in- 
terest to the group. After the business meet- 
ing, a movie film, “Surgical Gingivectomy” 
by Dr. Balint Orban was shown. 

The members who could devoted a day to 
doing prophylaxes for children from charitable 
institutions as our share in observing Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Day. 

VIRGINIA MANELLA 
CONNECTICUT 

National Children’s Dental Health Day was 
observed enthusiastically throughout our state 
with programs in every community extending 
over the entire week. Dental hygienists and 
dentists worked side by side on these proj- 
ects. 

In New Haven x-rays were taken in the 
school by the dentists and Florence Horton, 
Dental Hygienist in the New Haven Depart- 
ment of Health directed a demonstration 
of teeth cleaning and fluorine treatments. 

Bridgeport presented radio programs 
throughout the day and _ prophylaxis and 
fluorine treatments were visible to the public 
with posters explaining the technique clearly. 
Frances Ferri and Mabel McCarthy were 
in charge of this program. 
publicity was given to the project in the local 
newspapers. 

Hartford’s program consisted of the distribu- 
tion of toothbrushes to the first 500 children 


Much valuable . 


who appeared at G. Fox, a local department 
store, to see movies on toothbrushing tech- 
nique. Throughout the week speakers gave 
talks in both public and parochial schools 
illustrated by posters and movies. 

New Britain, Bristol and Waterbury had 
similar programs planned with fluorine demon- 
strations as their theme in movies and radio 
forums. 

In Stamford, Patricia Condos, Margaret 
Maher and Eleanor Just presented a program 
of dental education films and an exhibition 
of posters and toys made from dental mate- 
rials. The children in the public schools 
presented an original play with dental educa- 
tion as its theme. 

Plans are underway for the 37th Annual 
Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Association 
Convention to be held in Bridgeport at the 
Barnum Hotel on May 21st and 22nd. At a 
recent Board meeting in New Haven, Mary 
Balla of Bridgeport, President, issued the 
invitation to us to attend a fashion show 
sponsored by the wives of the Bridgeport 


Dental Association to be held during the 
Convention. 
Connecticut Dental Hygienists still 


pledging themselves to assist in Civilian De- 
fense projects. Hartford, New Haven and 
Bridgeport have established definite programs 
with other neighboring communities falling 
in line. 

Daisy COHEN 
HAWAII 

Our annual meeting was held on January 
19, 1952 at Kewalo Inn. Mrs. Marie K. Ross 
was installed as president. Our new advisor, 
Dr. Dwight Uyeno, spoke on “Unity and 
Efficiency with the Organization.” Chairmen 
of the various committees gave comprehensive 
reports on the year’s activities. We have six 
new members which brings our total to fifty- 
one. 

During the year our delegate’s fund was 
increased to $220. This money was raised 
through voluntary contributions by individual 
members and by the sale of Christmas cards 
and miscellaneous gift boxes. We hope to 
send a delegate to the national convention 
in September. Several girls are making 
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definite plans to attend the International 
Dental Congress in London this summer. 

Mrs. Mary O. PEKELO 
ILLINOIS 

Our Mid-winter meeting was extremely suc- 
cessful. The address of welcome at our 
annual business meeting was given by Dr. 
Elmer Ebert, Secretary of the Chicago Dental 
Society, and the response to his inspiring 
remarks was made by Carolyn Fradette. 
Gretchen Eisenhardt let her ever sunny per- 
sonality show to great advantage as she gave 
the President’s Welcome after which reports 
from the offices of secretary and treasurer 
were given by Elva Lund. 

Our new officers were installed: President, 
Elva Lund; Vice-President, Melissa Ristic; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Enid Andrews; two new 
board members, Pat O’Brien and_ Shirley 
Hunley. Edna Parson has one more year to 
serve as a board member. 

In addition to our own table clinics which 
were capably presented, we were extremely 
proud to have a Flannel Graph clinic given 
by Virginia Marten of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Health. 

During the meeting we had the pleasure 
of seeing and hearing from our national 
president, Miss Betty Krippene. Her remarks 
were informative relative to the national 
scene and timely as to the wisdom of taking 
inventory to keep ever higher the quality 
of our work. 

Miss Belle Fiedler, our editor, also honored 
us with her presence and pointed out that 
constructive criticism is always welcomed and 
again that we should endeavor to secure 
more advertisements. 

Fortunate and pleased were we to also have 
Miss Margaret Swanson, Executive Secretary 
as an honored guest for we are aware that 
her duties are ever on the increase. 

During the meeting, Elva Lund, Trustee 
from District 7, entertained a meeting of 
the representatives from the states included 
in District No. 7 and discussed problems 
within our area as well as the plans we have 
for our national meeting in St. Louis. 

It is with deep regret that we were in- 
formed of the death of one of our Past Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Dorothy Thurston Knox and her 
husband, Dr. John Knox suddenly on Janu- 
ary 1, in North Carolina. We shall always 
remember her outstanding efforts in the 
progress of licensure for Illinois, as well as 
her sincere and gracious personality. 

Plans are underway for the Homecoming 
Clinics of Northwestern University Dental 
School on April 9. Miss E. J. Andrews will 
present a clinic on “Snyder’s Test in Private 
Practice” and Miss E. E. Lund will present a 
clinic on ‘Re-Call Systems.” 

The second annual capping ceremony at 
N. U. Dental Hygiene School will be held 
on April 25. VioLa V. JOHNSON 


IOWA 

The Des Moines, Iowa Dental Hygienists 
enjoyed a real Christmas evening in the home 
of Miss Lucile May Park in early December. 
Mrs. Ruth Landry, who succeeded Monica 
Burke at College Hospital in Ames, Iowa 


met with us for the first time. At this meet- 
ing we were very happy to welcome Ruth to 
our group. Lucile’s sister, Zoe Pearl Park, 
entertained us by leading in singing of Christ- 
mas carols. She also played records for us 
made by Carol Buchs and Mary Marx, former 
hygienists, here in Des Moines and who studied 
voice with Zoe Pearl. We loved hearing the 
girls but would loved it more to have had 
them with us that evening, in person. 

Monica Burke writes from Oklahoma City 
that she is happy in her new position there. 
There is no state association as yet in Okla- 
homa so Monica wishes to keep on affliating 
with us. We are glad to claim her and hope 
she gets up in May for our state meeting. 
January 9th we met with Ruth Andrews. 
Plans for our May meeting were started. 
Ruth served us such a delicious hot spiced 
drink that all wanted the receipe. 

February 13th we met with Edith Burr 
Lieurance. The weather man surprised us 
with a good wet snow beginning just before 
meeting time and several girls could not get 
there. However, eight of us completed our 
plans for the May meeting and we enjoyed 
reports of the Chicago meeting by Marjorie 
Thornton and Ruth Andrews. We are look- 
ing forward to a fine meeting in May. We hope 
to hear two outstanding dentists of our own 
community on Orthodontia and new hypnosis 
methods used in dentistry. We are hoping 
Betty Krippene can be with us. 

EpiTrH Burr LIEURANCE 
LOUISIANA 

Convention time is nearly here! The fourth 
annual meeting will headquarter at the Wash- 
ington Youree Hotel in Shreveport on April 
18th and 19th. Our program includes a de- 
lightful luncheon at the Shreveport Country 
Club with Dr. F. Houghton, Dean of Loyola 
Dental School as our guest speaker. The sec- 
ond day will be devoted to table clinics and 
exhibits. We have invited our new district 
trustee, Mrs. Alice Grady, to speak at our 
meeting. 

We have an excellent film available to show 
at this time on “Instrumentation.” Dr, Edgar 
James of Detroit, Michigan has developed this 
film. We had the privilege of hearing Dr. 
James at the Chicago Mid-Winter Meeting 
and previewing the film; we recommend it 
to you. R. ANN McComes 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The annual Mid-Winter Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ Association 
was held Wednesday, January 23, 1952. The 
speaker at the afternoon session, held at 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary, was Doctor Daniel 
J. Holland, Professor Oral Surgery, Tufts Col- 
lege Dental School, on the topic, ‘Aseptic 
Technique.” Doctor Holland’s lecture gave 
us valuable, practical knowledge in steriliza- 
tion and precautions to be observed in our 
daily work. The evening session was held 
at The Hotel Vendome ‘with Mary Cahoon 
Dole, President of the M.D.H.A. presiding. 
The Tidewater Philosopher of New England, 
Harry Pope, was guest speaker. Mr. Pope’s 


reputation as the finest story teller east ot the 
Mississippi was by no means exaggerated. 
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Doctor Frederick Trevor, President of the 
Massachusetts Dental Society and members 
of the advisory board were guests at the 
dinner. Mrs. Agnes White was chairman of 
the meeting. Approximately 150 members 
were in attendance. 

Members throughout the state were active 
participants in programs conducted in ob- 
servance of Children’s Dental Health Day, 
February 4, 1952. Springfield Valley District 
had a dental unit set-up demonstrating prophy- 
laxis, sodium fluoride application and the tak- 
ing of x-rays. 

It is with regret that we report the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Mary Sloanaker, nee Mary 
Greenlaw, as our secretary. Mary now re- 
sides at Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

The 31st Annual Meeting of the Dental 
Hygienists’ Association of the State of Massa- 
chusetts will be held May 5-6-7 at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. There is a change in the 
all day session from Wednesday to Tuesday. 
Tentative plans promise a most educational 
and worthwhile meeting. 

The class of Forsyth '26 held its twenty- 
fifth reunion at “The Meadows” in Framing- 
ham, on Saturday, December Ist. Arrange- 
ments were in charge of Mrs. Avis Dole 
Woodwroth of Wellesley and Mrs. Ruth Bald- 
win Stanley of Needham. Miss Polly Breck 
of Haverhill was toastmaster. Twenty-five 
members were present. Those from other 
states included Mrs. Barbara Davis Earie, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Grace Travers Burket of 
‘Bryn Mawr, Penna., whose husband, Dr. 
Lester Burket, was recently appointed Dean 
of the Dental School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. GENEVIEVE A, CUMINGS 


MICHIGAN 


On February 11 our Detroit District 
gathered in the Fisher Building for a dinner 
meeting and heard Miss M. Huyck, Assistant 
Professor in the Home Economics Department 
of Wayne University. Her subject was “Nu- 
trition.” 

February also was the month for starting a 
course in X-ray at the University of Detroit. 
It was under the direction of Dr. Rene Rochon, 
dean of the dental school. We met on six 
consecutive Monday nights with Dr. Rochon. 
The subject matter consisted of exposure of 
the film, processing and interpretation. We 
are very grateful to Dr. Rochon for his time 
and energy. 

Our state president, Mrs. Virginia Savage, 
and her committees are very busy people in- 
deed these days preparing for our Annual 
Meeting to be held in Detroit, April 21-22-23 
at the Statler Hotel. We extend a hearty 
invitation to any out of state hygienist who is 
able to attend. DorotHy STAYMAN 


MISSISSIPPI 

The Public Health Hygienists enjoyed meet- 
ing during the Mississippi Public Health Asso- 
ciation session, December 10, 11, and 12, 1951, 
in Jackson. 


The programs were very sincere and in- 


teresting. Among others, we heard Mr. H. A. 
Kroeze, Director of Sanitary Engineering, 
Mississippi State Board of Health, on 


“Fluoridation of Public Water Supplies,” Mr. 
Aubrey D. Gates, Associate Director, Exten- 
sion Work in Agriculture, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on “Community Participation,’ and 
Miss Jessie Lynn Ruff, Administrative Assi$t- 
ant, Mississippi State Board of Health, on 
“Records of Today and Progress of Tomor- 
row.” We also appreciated Dr. William F. 
Kroechel, Dental Director, Region 6, United 
States Public Health Service, and Dr. Raye 
N. Byrd, Direcior, Mississippi Public Health 
Service Topical Fluoride Demonstration Unit. 

The hygienists had a good time, as usual, 
seeing each other and discussing problems and 
plans, old and new. Aileen Cooper, Vicks- 
burg, was elected Chairman of the Dental 
Section for 1952. 

National Children’s Dental Health Day was 
carefully observed throughout the state, with 
hygienists assisting the dentists with programs 
and publicity. We used films, posters, the 
radio, and newspapers to good advantage. In 
Vicksburg the Dental Society proudly dedicated 
the day to Dr. J. B. Askew who is a veteran 


‘of almost sixty years of dental practice and 


leader of dental activities; Dr.Askew has re- 
tired recently due to illness. 
AILEEN COOPER 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New Hampshire Dental Hygienists’ 
Association held its annual joint Christmas 
party with the New Hampshire Dental As- 
sistants’ Association at The Franklin Pierce 
House in Concord just before the start of 
the holiday season. The speaker of the 
evening was an executive from one of our 
radio stations in the state. A short busi- 
ness meeting was he:d following the speak- 
ing program. 

Our regular monthly meetings are sus- 
pended during the months of January and 
February because of the inclement weather; 
however, in spite of this we have been quite 
active during this time. 

During the observance of National Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Day different programs 
were staged throughout the state. Radio pro- 
grams with dentists speaking on items of in- 
terest and spot announcements were held 
over all radio stations throughout the state 
in cooperation with the various local dental 
societies. Poster and essay contests were held 
in the schools in many of our cities and were 
sponsored by the dental societies. The en- 
thusiasm for these contests was surprisingly 
strong and the number of entries submitted 
pleased us all. On February 6th the New 
Hampshire Dental Society held its first mid- 
winter meeting at the Hotel Carpenter in 
Manchester and the members of the New 
Hampshire Dental Hygienists’ Association and 
the New Hampshire Dental Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation joined them at this time. The day 
was devoted to children’s dentistry and the 
speakers were: Charles L. Boyers, D.M.D. 
who spoke on- “Children’s Dentistry is an 
Attitude,” Fred R. Shiere’s, D.D.S. talk was 
on “Operative Dentistry for Children,” and 
Vincent P. Marran, D.M.D. spoke on ‘“Prac- 
tical Orthodontics in General Practice.” 

Our March meeting was held in Nashua. We 
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all enjoyed hearing Miss Louise Hord, Trus- 
tee, District 1, our speaker. 

NorEEN M. Morse 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Are we lucky!!! “Happy,” accompanied by 
his friend, Miss Ida Mae Stilley, has con- 
sented to appear on the program of the annual 
state meeting of the North Carolina Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. The dentists of our 
state, as well as the dental hygienists, are 
looking forward to seeing “Happy” present his 
formulae for ‘The Happy Way to Dental 
Health,” as he will perform before both 
groups. 

Also, four interesting table clinics will be 
presented by our members in conjunction with 
the table clinics planned by the members 
of the North Carolina Dental Society. 

We should like to extend an invitation to 
any dental hygienists to attend our meeting 
May 11, 12, and 13, 1952, at the Carolina 
Hotel in Pinehurst, North Carolina. 

WINIFRED BuRNS 


OHIO 

The November Ohio State Dental Conven- 
tion which was held in Cleveland has stimu- 
lated our Study Clubs to attempt to make 
this year the most active one to date. Many 
interesting speakers have been scheduled and 
their talks will keep the Ohio dental hygienist 
informed about the more recent trends in the 
treatment of diseases of the mouth. The Cin- 
cinnati Study Club’s Spring Dental Society 
meeting which was held March 23, 24, and 
25th brought professional people from all 
over Ohio there for the very interesting 
clinics and speakers that Cincinnati has each 
year. 

The Ohio State Junior Dental Hygiene As- 
sociation elected officers and again this year 
chose to have as speakers, hygienists from 
various institutions such as public school sys- 
tems, Civil Service, and hospital workers. All 
senior students are encouraged to join this 
association and to attend the Columbus Study 
Club meetings in order to familiarize them- 
selves with local, state, and national levels 
of work in their profession. 

The Toledo dental hygienists are very much 
interested in starting a Study Club. They are 
now laying the ground work for its organiza- 
tion. 

Almost every large city in Ohio made their 
city more conscious of National Children’s 
Dental Health Day. There were poster con- 
tests for children, dynamic speakers, T. V. 
programs, radio skits and dinner talks. The 
Dental Hygiene Study Clubs contributed to 
this program. VirRGINIA J. PALMER 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Time for the annual meeting is drawing 
near and Reading girls are busy with prepara- 
tions for the event. Early last January fliers 
were sent out announcing that the Hotel Daniel 
Boone would be headquarters. In a few more 
days, we hope that many members and our 
guests will be packing their suitcases and 
heading for Reading by rail, bus or car for 
May 5-6-7. 


The state association has about completed 
incorporation. The legal procedures are com- 
pleted and the members of the organization 
are in the midst of adjusting and rising on 
their corporation feet. 

The Dental Division of the State Department 
of Health held another meeting for dental 
hygienists at State College, Pa. this April 
3-4-5. Group discussions of current prob- 
lems, a dinner the opening night and speak- 
ers were highlights of this meeting. Dental 
hygienists at past meetings feel that this is a 
real opportunity, especially for the hygienists 
in the schools. Attendance is limited to 75. 

Elections of the Philadelphia District Dental 
Hygienists’ Association made Miss Margery 
Hall our President. 

With the state journal revived and 
rescued from suspended publication, Penn- 
sylvania would welcome exchange of publica- 
tions with other state organizations. For in- 
formation address Miss Betty Prang, 5637 
Wister St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

JEAN NEWLIN 


RHODE ISLAND 

The annual convention of the R.I.D.H.A. 
was held on January 16, 1952 at the Narra- 
gansett Hotel in Providence. We were very 
happy to have Margaret Swanson and Laura 
Peck with us this year for our meeting. 

The annual President’s Luncheon was well 
attended, and, as has become custom at these 
luncheons, we diverged from dentistry and 
had as our speaker Mr. Ted Metcalf from 
our own T. V. station. 

One of our members, Constance Phaneuf 
gave a very excellent table clinic based on the 
one used at the National meeting. 

Our clinician for the meeting used the sie 
ject “Vitamin Deficiencies” which aroused the 
interest and enthusiasm of all the members. 

In the late afternoon our organization, in 
conjunction with the R. I. Dental Assistants’ 
Association presented a fur fashion show for 
our members, friends and wives of the mem- 
bers of the profession. 

Our December Christmas party was can- 
celled because of an excess of New England 
weather. M. MATHEWS 


WASHINGTON 

Nineteen fifty-two has started out with a 
friendly, cooperative spirit mixed with en- 
thusiasm and an increasing interest in the 
Association. 

The new officers have accepted their re- 
sponsibilities, and plans for an_ interesting 
year are underway. The dues are being paid 
promptly and our year book will be ready by 
March when the roster will be complete. 

We have made up our program for the 
twelve months and it is to be printed in the 
year book. We have tried to work out topics 
and speakers of interest to both office and 
public health hygienists. 

We have an Advisory Committee this year 
composed of Dr. Clyde Flood acting as laision 
officer between the Seattle District Dental 
Society and our Association and Dr. Swan- 
son of Bremerton acting as State laision officer. 
We hope to have a good year with these 
capable men as advisors. 
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We also have another new committee called 
the Placement Committee. Hygienists who are 
members of our association, and from different 
parts of the state compose the committee. This 
should prove to~be a big help to the dentists 
and hygienists to publicize positions available 
in their respective areas. 

We have been invited by the Seattle Dis- 
trict Dental Society to attend and to par- 
ticipate in the Mid-winter Dental Meeting 
held in the Dental school of the University 
of Washington, February 16th. Four of our 
Hygienists are giving clinics: Bonnie Burdick 
of Tacoma will present a clinic on “Errors in 
Radiography,” Frances McGowan of Bremer- 
ton, “Instrumentation,” Mary Marshall of 
Seattle, “Hidden Sugars,” and Mary Ann 
Weidinger, “Fluoridation of Water Supply.” 

Our February 19th program consisted of 
films and speakers on “Cancer of the Breast” 
and “Fluoridation of Water Supply.” 

The March 18th meeting, to which we in- 
vited the students of dental hygiene from 
the University of Washington was interest- 
ing as we had Mr. Dick Evans of the Red 
Cross as speaker. He recently returned from 
Korea, so his subject was enlightening. 

The April meeting will be on Social Security, 
the speaker will be Mr. C. W. Moore. Busi- 
ness meetings follow after the program for 
members only. 

As to suggestions that might be helpful to 
state associations and component societies, 
I should like to make the suggestion that an 
amount from the national budget be provided 
for a representative from A.D.H.A. to con- 
tact these associations in person when re- 
quested; whereby many problems specific for 
that association and their state could be 
worked out more efficiently and more har- 


moniously than can ever be accomplished 
through correspondence. I will appreciate 
some thought on this suggestion. 

DoroTHY ANDERSON 


WISCONSIN 

Plans are underway for the Wisconsin 
Dental Hygienists’ Association Convention, 
held in conjunction with the Wisconsin Dental 
Association, April 15, 16, and 17th, in Mil- 
waukee. One of the sessions will be a lec- 
ture and discussion on Nutrition as it pertains 
to the patient's health, individual’s health, 
and the public health angle. Other features 
include: Recognition of Cancer in its early 
stages; Public Health Caries Control; and 
Radiation, by the General Electric Company. 
The Wisconsin Dental Asociation is conduct- 
ing a course for the Dental Hygienists and 
Dental Assistants, on Nutrition and Office 
Management. 

During the week of May 12th, the annual 
Seminar for the Dental Hygienists is being 
held at Marquette University. The sub- 
ject will be Emotional Health. All approaches 
will be covered: the promotion of emotional 
health for you, as an individual; the promo- 
tion of emotional health for others, which will 
include your patients, your family, and your 
friends. 

A questionnaire is being sent to each 
Hygienist in Wisconsin, regarding a possible 
publication, by the Marquette University 
School of Dental Hygiene. This publication 
will contain news of dental hygiene activities 
at Marquette and in Wisconsin, possible posi- 
tions available in private practice, public 
health and Veteran’s Hospitals, and also posi- 
tions out of the State. 

RutH Harpt 


FORSYTH ALUMNAE NEWS 


Over two hundred Forsyth graduates 
gathered at the school on Saturday, No- 
vember 3, to organize an alumnae asso- 
ci.tion of the Forsyth School for Dental 
Hygienists. 

Open house at the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary for Children was held during the 
morning; and when the last patient had 
left the main central clinic, tables were 
set up for a buffet luncheon and class 
reunions. 

In the afternoon, Louise W. Hord, 
Director of the Forsyth School for Dental 
Hygienists, extended greetings on behalf 
of the Board of Trustees and faculty of 
the school, after which the business meet- 
ing was turned over to Nan Sullivan, 
president of the class of 1951. Theo Fogg, 
51, was elected to serve as secretary- 
treasurer of the association until the of- 
ficers are elected at the next meeting. 


A committee of twelve was appointed 


to draw up a constitution, by-laws to be 
presented for approval at the next meet- 
ing, and the concensus of the group seemed 
to indicate that fall meetings were pre- 
ferred. 


The meeting adjourned and everyone 
traveled across the Fenway to the Mar- 
garet Bennett Forsyth House where we 
Were guests at a tea. ‘The dormitory stu- 
dents were gracious hostesses and opened 
their rooms for our inspection. Dorothy 
Bryant, ’20 and Mrs. Florence Feeney 
Riley, "18 poured and were assisted by 
June Forsbert, 

We missed seeing many of you, and if 
you were among the group who did not 
know about this gathering, we are sorry 
that because you had either changed your 
name or address, the first announcement 
did not reach you. Please write to Miss 


Theo Fogg, 24+ Vinton Street, Apt. 6, Mel- 


‘rose, Mass., telling about yourselves and 


others who may be interested in meeting 
their classmates in the fall of 1952. 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND ns 
OF DENTAL HYGIENIST 
Chairman: 

Miss Margaret A. Bailey, Temple University Dental 

School, Broad & Allegheny, Phila. Penna. 
Co-Chairman: 

Miss Evelyn Maas, Northwestern Univ., 311 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Charlotte Sullivan, College of Dentistry, Univ. 
Pa., 40th & Spruce, Phila., Penna. 

Mrs. Roxie S. Lyle, West Liberty State College, 
West Liberty, West Virginia 

Miss Elizabeth Linn, Dental School, Marquette Univ., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Miss Cora Ueland, Univ. of So. Calif. Dental School, 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Miss Violet Wilson, College of Dentistry, Ohio State, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Miss Victoria Tondrowski, School of Dentistry, Univ. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Miss Ione Jackson, Univ. of Minn., School of Den- 
tistry, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Louise Hord, Forsyth Dental Infirmary, 140 
The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Frances Stoll, School of Medicine & Surgery, 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Miss A. Rebekah Fisk, Univ. of Indiana, School of 
Dentistry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Dorothy J. Adams, Eastman Dental Dispersary, 
Rochester, New York 

Dr. Esther Wilkins, Univ. of Washington, School of 
Dentistry, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Evelyn Hannon, Univ. of Oregon, School of 
Dentistry, Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Sarah Hill, Univ. of Tenn., School of Den- 
tistry, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. March Fong, Univ. of California, School 
of Dentistry, San Francisco, Calif. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 


Miss Ruth M. Heck, Temple Univ., School of 
Dentistry, Phila., Penna. 

Miss Mabel Nelson, 2257 Scudder Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Miss Elizabeth Ferm, 4815 West 40th Lane, Minn- 
eapolis, Minnesota 

Miss Margaret E. Swanson, 1735 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AD INTERIM COMMITTEE 
Chairman : 
Miss Betty Krippene, 5012 Elmwood Ave., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 
Miss Louise Hord, 140 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Evelyn Hannon, Univ. of Oregon, Portland, 
Ore 


Miss Lucile Wintish, 21 Elm St., Geneseo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Alice Grady, 412 Exchange Bldg., St. Augus- 
tine, Florida 

Miss Margaret E. Swanson, 1735 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, Cc. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 
Miss Gertrude Sinnett, 89 Hewlet St., Roslindale, 
Mass. 
District I 


Mrs. Bernadette eon 88 Bartlett St., Lewiston, Me. 


Miss Ethel 125. icWhittier St., Bridgeport, 


Conn. 
District II 
District 1V 
Mrs. Esther LaForgia, 15 Vail Street, Nutley, N. J. 
District V 


Mrs. Bertha Morgan, 9214 Pine Tree Rd., Silver 
Spring, Md. 
District VI 
Mrs. Miriam Swain, 1915 E. Mallory St., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 
District VII 
Miss Joyce Greenawalt, 193 W. Second St., Mans- 


field, Ohio 
District VIII 
Miss _ Heggemeyer, 1325 East 16th, Denver, 
‘olo. 
District IX 
Mrs. Ruth Pelton, 906 E. Gallatin Schoo! House Rd., 
Downey, Calif. 
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SPECIAL AND STANDING COMMITTEES 
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COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AND ETHICS 
Chairman: 


Miss Laura Peck, 140 State Street, New London, 


onn. 
Mrs. Lucile Riblet, 516 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Miss Mary Renosko, 256 N. Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
Consultant : 
Miss A. Rebekah Fisk, Univ. of Indiana, School of 
Dentistry, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Chairman: 
Miss Blanche Downie, 7200 Cresheim Rd., Mt. Airy, 
Penna. 
Miss Marie Rutledge, Box 522, Greenwood, Miss. 
— Fong, 590 Lake Park Ave., Oakland, 
alif. 
INDEXING COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 


Miss Frances Ferri, 110 Coleman St., Bridgeport, 
onn. 
Miss Lorna Bruning, 4334 N. Penn, Minneapolis, 


inn. 
Mrs. “a Wahlander, 8 Marchant Ct., Berkeley, 
Calif. 
COMMITTEE ON DENTAL HEALTH 
Chairman: 
Miss Edna Bradbury, 32 Melbourne Ave., Melrose, 
Mass. 


District I 
Mrs. Marjorie Plaistead, 1954—110 George Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 


District II 
Miss Gertrude Buerkel, 1952-50 Betsy Williams Dr., 
Cranston, R. I. 
District III 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Harris, 1952—3'% Oxford Rd., 
New Hartford, N. Y. 
District IV 
Mrs. Jean Newlin, 1953—3927 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 


District V 
Mrs. Roxie Ly’e, 1952—West Liberty, West Vir- 
ginia 
District VI 
Ragsdale, 1953—Doctors Bldg., Atlanta, 
District VII 


Miss Virginia Marten, 1954—1415 N. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
District VIII 
Mrs. Leona Dunlop, 1954—5120 Mulford St., Hous- 
ton, Texas 
District 1X 
Sutton, 1953—Box 271, Maxwell, 
a 


LIAISON COMMITTEE 
Chairman : 


Miss Fad Krippene, 5012 Elmwood Ave., Oshkosh, 


Miss ies Maas, 311 East Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Miss Evelyn Hannon, Univ. of Oregon, Portland, 


re. 
Miss Margaret Swanson, 1735 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


REFERENCE COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 
Miss Louise Hord, 140 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Ruth Heck, 1605 W. Alleghney Ave., Philadel- 


phia, Penna. 
Miss Sarah Hill, Univ. of Tenn., Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMITTEE ON THE UPGRADING OF DENTAL 
HYGIENISTS IN CIVIL SERVICE 
Chairman : 
Miss Alice Scales, 901 Missouri Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Miss Edna Haliburton, A.P.O. 942, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Laura Parker, Rt. No. 2, Raef ord, N. C. 
Miss Margaret Swanson, 1735 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D 
HISTORIAN 
Miss Mabel McCarthy, 733 Iranistan Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC SESSIONS 
General Chairman: 
Miss A. Rebekah Fisk, University of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 


ae Garvey, 2536 W. Grand Blvd, Detroit, 


ich. 
Miss aaa Fischer, 410 Delaware, Hiawatha, 


Miss Pevethy Keune, Washington School, Neenah, 


Wis 
Mrs. Alice Grady, 412 Exchange Bldg., St. Augus- 


tine, Fla. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Chairman : 
Miss Marjorie Thornton, 1115 Equitable Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Miss Mary Alice Brown, 605 Bennie Dil'on Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Alice Rogers, 907 Central Bldg., Wichita, Kans. 
Consultant : 


a Fiedler, 809 S. Memorial Dr., Appleton, 
is. 
EXHIBIT COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 
Miss 1726 Eye Street, N. W., 


Helen Hutchins, 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL, 


1952 


Miss Blanche Downie, 7200 Cresheim Rd., 
Penna. 


BUSINESS AND REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Chairman: 


Miss Elva Lund, 708 Church St., Evanston, III. 
Miss Frances Shook, 1506 Broderick Tower, Detroit, 
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Mt. Airy, 


ich. 

Miss Margaret Schlueter, 2309 E. Locust, Milwaukee, 
is. 

Miss Elma Lou Cashion, Winchester, Tenn. 


CLINIC COMMITTEE 


Chairman: 
Miss FF nod Ginsburg, 2833 Idaho Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Miss Lucile Wiegand, 3238 N. 46th St., Wilwaukee, 
Wis. 


Miss Sophie Heckenstaller, 263 Rutledge, Gary, Ind. 
Miss Doris Jensen, 4307 Knox Ave., N., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


29th Annual Session 
30th Annual Session - 
31st Annual Session 


8-11 


Sept. 
. Nov. 8-11, 


Sept. 28-October 1, 
954 


MEETINGS OF STATE SOCIETIES 


State Date Place 

California Apr. 21-23 San Francisco 
(Northern) 
California May 5-7 Los Angeles 
(Southern) 

Colorado Oct. 5-8 Colorado Springs 
Connecticut May 21-23 Bridgeport 
Delaware Monthly 
Dist. of Columbia Mar. 9-12 Washington 
Florida Apr. 20-23 Jacksonville 
Georgia Savannah 
Hawaii June 11-14 Honolulu 
Illinois May 19-22 Springfield 
Indiana May 12-14 Indianapolis 
Iowa May 5-7 Des Moines 
Kansas May 11-14 Topeka 
Louisiana Apr. 17-19 Shreveport 
Maine Rockland 
Massachusetts May 4-7 Boston 
Michigan Apr. 21-23 Detroit 
Minnesota Feb. 18-20 St. Paul 
Mississippi June 9-12 Biloxi 


New Hampshire June 29-July 1 Britton Woods 


New Jersey Apr. 23-24 Atlantic City 
New York May 12-15 Syracuse 
North Carolina May 11-14 Pinehurst 
Ohio November 
Oregon Mar. 3-5 Portland 
Pennsylvania May 4-7 Reading 
Rhode Island January Providence 
Tennessee May 5-7 Memphis 
Texas Apr. 28-May 1 Fort Worth 
Washington May 15-17 Seattle 
West Virginia July 14-16 White Sulphur 
Springs 
Wisconsin Apr. 14-17 Milwaukee 


St. Louis, Missouri 
“1953 Cleveland, Ohio 
Miami, Florida 
Secretary Address 
Anne Foley 2416 Grant Street 
Berkeley 3, California 
Helen E. Bradford 11572'2 Riverside Drive 
North Hollywood, California 


Carol Tuer 
Elsie Schofield 
Irene H. Boyd 
Nancy Fulmine 
Lois Kellner 
Evelyn Gladden 
Koto Tanaka 
Enid Andrews 
Marg’t Shockney 
Mrs. E. Lieurance 
Alice Rogers 
Edith B. Wolfe 
Barbara Balch 
Mary E. Cahoon 
Mrs. D. Navaure 
Doris Jensen 
Marie Rutledge 
Rose Brigada 
Carol Hart 
Norma Harter 
Winefred Brewer 
Mrs. P. Vibber 
Mrs. Louise Burke 
President 
Mrs. Jean Newlin 


Constance Faneuf 


1132 Republic Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado 

252 Asylum Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
3101 Madison St. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
1726 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Box 155 
Hollywood, Florida 
34 Seventh Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

1108 Second Avenue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

585 Drexel Avenue 
Glencoe, Illinois 

3501 S. Harrison 

ort Wayne, Indiana 

3828 Bowdoin Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 

907 Central Building 
Wichita, Kansas 

835 Maison Blanche Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
284 Water Street 
Augusta, Georgia 

85 Thurber Avenue 
Brockton 47, Massachusetts 
9426 Burnette 

Detroit 4, Michigan 

4307 Knox Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
County Health Department 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
Union School District 
Keene, New Hampshire 

67 Tooker Avenue 
Springfield, New Jersey 

5 Fulmer Street 

Mohawk, New York 

310 Forest Hill Avenue 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


1728 E. 116th Pt. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Univ. 
Portland, Oregon 

3927 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
20 Whittier Drive 
Johnson, Rhode Island 


Dorothy Rutledge 704 Union Planters Bank 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Mrs. F. Taylor 5729 Penrose 
* Dallas, Texas 
Mary An Weid- 4005 15th Ave., N. E. 
inger Seattle, Washington 


Mona Walters 


Florence Kelley 


304 Atlas Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 
2783 N. Sholes Avenue 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


of Oregon Dental School 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Miss Betty Krippene, President 
Miss Evelyn Hannon, President-Elect 
Miss Laura Peck, First Vice-President 
Miss Anne Ragsdale, Second Vice-President .... 
Miss Sarah Hill, Third Vice-President 


50%4 Elmwood Ave., Oshkosh, Wisc. 


Univ. of Oregon, Dental School, Portland, Oregon 
140 State Street, New London, Conn. 
Doctors Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
23 South Pauline Street, Memphis, Tennessee 


Miss Margaret E. Swanson, Executive Secretary .... 1735 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miss Elizabeth Ferm, Treasurer 


4815 W. 40th Lane, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TRUSTEES 


. 140 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
47 Benifit Street, Attleboro, Mass. 
21 Elm Street, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Temple University Dental School, Philadelphia, Penna. 
nen _...... 5920 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
412 Exchange Building, St. Augustine, Florida 
708 Church Street, Evanston, III. 
2257 Scudder Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
.... 4263 St. Andrews Road, Oakland, Calif. 
7200 Cresheim Road, Mt. Airy, Penna. 


CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 


To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify Central Office of all changes at least six 
weeks prior to publication months. 


Miss Louise Hord, District I, 1952 
Mrs. Helen McNally, District II, 1954 
Miss Lucille Wintish, District III, 1953 
Miss Ruth Heck, District IV, 1952 
Miss Alice Scales, District V, 1953 
Mrs. Alice Grady, District VI, 1954 
Miss Mabel Nelson, District VIII, 1952 . 
Mrs. March Fong, District 1X, 1954 
Miss Blanche C. Downie, Past-President 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) 


COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


President—Mrs. Selma Ries, 747 El Centro, Richmond 11 

Secretary—Miss Anne Foley, 2416 Grant Street, Berkeley 3 

President—Miss Bernice Borst, 1411 Averill Street, San Pedro _ 

Secretary—Miss Helen E. Bradford, 11572%2 Riverside Drive, North 
Hollywood 

President—Mrs. Virginia B. Mannella, 629 N. Nevada Ave., Colorado 
Springs 


Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—-Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 


Carol Tuer, 1132 Republic Bldg., Denver 

Mary Balla, 762 Brewster Street, Bridgeport 

Elsie Schofield, 252 Asylum Street, Hartford 

Carole Freed, 1108 Gilpin Avenue, Wilmington 
Elizabeth B. Cary, Medical Arts Bldg., Wilmington 
Margaret D. Coffey, 3314 Mt. Plesant Street, N. W. 
Nancy Fulmine, 1726 Eye Street, N. W 
Alice H. Grady, 410 Exchange Bldg., St. 
Lois Kellner, Box 155, Hollywood 

Ethel Brandt, 922 Doctors Bldg., Atlanta 

Evelyn Gladden, 34 7th Street, N. E., Atlanta 

Marie Ross, 2180 Atherton Road, Honolulu 

Marion Akamine, 3416 Wela Street, Honolulu 

Elva E. Lund, 718 N. Grove Street, Oak Park 

Enid J. Andrews, 585 Drexel Ave., Glencoe 

Sophia Heckenstaller, 263 Rutledge Street, Gary 
Margaret Shockney, 3501 S. Harrison Street, Fort Wayne 
Miriam Stock, 31314 Main Street, Ames 

Edith B. Lieurance, 3828 Bowdoin Street, Des Moines 
Marcella Fischer, 514 Delaware Street, Hiawatha 

Alice Rogers, 907 Central Bldg., Wichita 


“Augustine 


President—Mrs. Irma M. Miller, 109 N. Liberty Street, Opelousas 


Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 


‘Secretary— 


President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 


Edith B. Wolfe, 835 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans 
Mary Prince, 3 Rackliff Street, Portland 

Barbara Balch, 284 Water Street, Augusta 

Mary C. Dole, 7 Cedar Hill Road, Northboro 
Genevieve Cummings, 16 Maple Terrace, West Springfield 
Virginia Savage, 6175 Bluehill, Detroit 24 

Dorothy B. Navarre, 9426 Burnette Detroit 4 

Tillie Ginsburg, 2849 Idaho Ave., Minneapolis 

Doris Jensen, 4307 Knox Ave., N., Minneapolis 

Aileen Cooper, County Health Dept., Vicksburg 
Marie Rutledge, County Health Dept., Greenwood 
Mary Falvey, 11 Water Street, Concord 

Rose Brigada, Union School District, Keene 

Ruth Morrison, 50 Crest Drive, South Orange 

Carol Robinson, 6 E. Brookside Drive, Allwood 

Mary Elizabeth Harris, 107 Main Street, Dansville 


Nancy Horton, Box 603, Henderson 

Winifred Burns, Box 1028, Chapel Hill 

Caroline Longnecker, 837 Oxford Street, Worthington 
Patricia L. Vibber, 1237 East River Street, Elyrin 
Jacqueline Schuck-Kolben, 114 Pittview Road, Pittsburgh 
Jean Newlin, 3927 Locust Street, Philadelphia 4 
Margaret E. Ross, 173 Porter Street, Providence 
Constance T. Faneuf, 20 Whittier Drive, Johnston 

Mary Alice Brown, 605 Bennie Dillon Bldg., Nashville 
Dorothy Rutledge, 704 Union Planters Nt. Bk. Bldg., 


Memphis 


President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 


Leona M. Dunlop, 5120 Mulford Street, Houston 
Frances D. Taylor, 5729 Penrose Street, Dallas 
Virginia Kinney, Manchester 

Mary Ann Weidinger, 4005 15th Ave., N. E., Seattle 
Ora Mae Campbell, 1026 Sixth St., Charleston 

Nancy Cochran, 205 South 7th St., Martins Ferry, Ohio 
Rosemary Leu, 1244A N. 47th St., Milwaukee 8& 
Florence Kelly, 2783 N. Sholes, Milwaukee 
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Modern research is constantly adding to 
our knowledge of milk and its products 
... just another example is the addition 
of the recently isolated and identified 
vitamin By2 to the list of more than 100 
different nutrients! now known to be pres- 
ent in milk. Laboratory 
analyses show milk to 
contain an average of 
four micrograms of this 
vitamin per liter.2 


The functions as well 
as the nature of the 
nutrients of milk are 
revealed by research. 
In the laboratory, scientists have solved 
a puzzling nutritional ‘“‘mystery’’—why 
milk is helpful in the dietary treatment 
of niacin deficiencies. It is because tryp- 
tophane, an amino acid present in milk, 
can form niacin in the body.3 


Many such instances of interrelation- 
ships between nutrients emphasize the 
importance of milk as a “nutritional 
whole.’’ Two examples worthy of note 
are the physiologically desirable ratio 
between calcium, phosphorus, and mag- 
nesium in milk,‘ and the favorable effect 
of lactose on the absorption of calcium,5 
and possibly of other minerals. 


The beneficial effects of dairy foods— ~ 


milk, butter, cheese, ice cream—on our 


Research fells us why"... 


_ essential to our 
nations strength 


national health are con- 
stantly demonstrated 
by research. 


1. National Research Council. 
The composition of milks. Bul- 
rng No. 119, Washington 


2. Collins, R. A., Harper, A. E., 
Schrieber, M. and Elvehjem, 

. A. The folic acid and vitamin By» content of the 
milk of various species. J. Nutr. 43:423 (Feb.) 1951. 


3. Mechanics of niacin formation, Nutrition Reviews, 
8:211 (July) 1950. 


4. Stearns, C. Human requirements of calcium, 
phosphorus, magnesium. J. Am. Med. Assn. 142:478 
(Feb.) 1950. 


5. Mills, R., Breiter, H., Kempster, E., McKey. B., 
Pickens, M. and Outhouse, J. The influence of lac- 
tose on calcium retention in children. J. Nutr. 20:467 
(Nov.) 1940. 


&fceeN@, ‘The presence of this seal indicates that 


all nutrition statements in this advertise- 
ment have been found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. 


wo DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit 
organization, has been devoted to nutrition research and 
education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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PATENTED 


BUTLER 

* Permanently Mounted 

TOOTH BRUSH “= 

Meets 

ai to fit your the specific demands 

eve lesign... 

recommendation variety... quality. 


two-row adult size 


the original peridental tooth 
brush for general use. 


Won't Come Loose 


single-row orthodontic reaches in and around reg- 
ulating appliances. 
three-row adult size for gum recession and some 
* Assures Safety for Patient pyorthea cases. 
junior two-row for children or wherever a 
ss smaller brush is indicated. 
* Protection for YOU denture brush a new design for easy. ef- 
ficient denture cleaning. 
stimulator tip a smooth, hard cone with 


apex. 
Sample tips FREE. 


Butler tooth brushes are available in a wide range 
of bristles and textures, including soft. 

Write for details, 

THE JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 

540 n. lake shore drive - chicago 11, ill. 


BUTLER—the original TWO-ROW tooth brush 


CRESCENT DENTAL MFG. CO. 


1839 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Cinnamon - Clove 
Flavor 


Considerable discomfort inevita- 
bly attends a thorough scaling of 
the teeth. 
A cotton roll saturated in Lavoris 
and laid along the gum margins 
for a few minutes following this 
operation will relieve soreness, 
help control minor hemorrhage 
and tone and constringe the 
tissues. 


THE LAVORIS COMPANY -« MINNEAPO 1S 1, MINN. 
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3 SIZES AND 
ONLY 1 TEXTURE 


*Oral B 60 shown above 


Depress the bristles and let the Oral B tell it’s 
own story. Feel the 2500 softer, finer bristles*—3 
times more than an ordinary brush .. . and 
many more than any similar brush. The result is 
a superior cleansing job plus gingival massage 
without injury. For many years, Professional men 
recognized the need for this type of brush. Then 
Oral B pioneered the field to bring you the 
answer. Try it yourself and feel the difference! 


Write today for complete information 


315 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
DEPT. A, SAN JOSE 13, CALIF. 
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Valuable silver pieces require special 
cleaning and polishing agents to preserve 
their impressive beauty. Expensive 
dentures call for equally cautious care. 


To forestall a haphazard choice of 
cleansing method by denture patients, 
many dentists recommend Wernet’s 
Dentu-Creme and Wernet’s Plate Brush. 
Dentu-Creme is smooth, absolutely 
non-injurious, and an unexcelled 
detergent ...ideal for use on acrylics 
because of its special polishing agent. 
Wernet’s Plate Brush with the Easy-Grip 
Handle conforms to professional 
specifications. Its divided tufts of fine 
bristles are individually wired-in for long 
life. Its black bristle section is used on the 
ridge and vault... white bristle section on 
the teeth and interproximal surfaces. 

For safe yet thorough removal of mucin 
plaques, food particles, and stubborn 
stains, recommend Wernet’s Plate Brush 
and Wernet’s Dentu-Creme. 


WERNET DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Jersey City 2, N. J. Dept. 10D 


WERNET’S DENTU-CREME 


and 


WERNET’S PLATE BRUSH 
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WHENEVER YOU ENTER THE BLOODSTREAM 


vee YOU need autoclave sterilization* 


Injections, blood sampling, or endodontia .. . if the bloodstream is 
entered, autoclave sterilization is a necessity.* 

Boiling disinfects—kills bacteria but does not get spore-bearers 
and viruses! Castle’s new stainless steel “777’’ Speed-Clave sterilizes 
at temperatures of 250°F. and 15 lbs. pressure—gets all organisms— 
gives your patients complete safety! 

Heats to sterilization temperatures in record 7 minutes from a cold 
start (and in 3 minutes when warm!). When sterilization is accom- — 
plished, shuts off automatically—no waste of current. Simple! No 
valves to turn. 

Saves your instruments—less rust and dulling—saves 40% of dress- 
ing costs by letting you sterilize them DRY, ready for use. . . in the 

Costs but a fraction as much as ordinary autoclave ...no more than 
cabinet boilers. Call your dealer, or drop a card to: Wilmot Castle Co., 
1113 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


“Bibliography on request. 


CASTLE ‘‘SPRING-SEAL”’ DOOR 


Only Castle has it! 
Secret of the "777" Speed- 
Clave success! Special pat- 
ented door gives long life and 
highest safety—makes auto- 
clave low in weight and cost 
... high in speed. 


LIGHTS 


STERILIZERS 


poctor: You can recommend 


Amurol Ammoniated Dentifrice with 


Two year clinical test proves greater effectiveness 
of Amurol formula in reducing caries incidence 


without a single case of mouth irritation * 


Use of Amurol fights tooth decay 
nature’s own way — the safest and best 
way! It helps restore natural immunity 
by reactivating nature’s own defense 
mechanism which, in most individuals, 
has been broken down by excessive 
consumption ofrefined carbohydrates. 


The test on 716 Peoria, Illinois school chil- 
dren, directed by State Health Authorities, 
has been called “the most extensive of its 
kind ever conducted.” Results proved that 
the children using the ammoniated denti- 
frice formula, upon which Amurol is based, 
developed fewer cavities thar the children 
using a non-ammoniated dentifrice under 
the same supervised brushing procedure. Not 
a single case of mouth irritation wasreported. 

LICENSED BY UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS FOUNDATION 


*Reported in the Feb- 
ruary, 1951 issue of the 
Journal of the American 
Dental Association. 


The Balanced Ammoniated Dentifrice 


Write today for further data and free booklets for patient 
distribution: “Your Teeth—More Precious than Pearls” 


AMUROL PRODUCTS COMPANY « Chicago 3, III. 
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THE BRUSH 
SO MANY 
DENTISTS 
RECOMMEND 


Now ulth 


Safe interproximal massage! 
The two adult sizes of PRO 
“59” have specially designed 
rubber tip at end of handle, 
for gum stimulation. This tip 
is readily removable for 
cases where its use is not 
indicated. 


Safe, softer, gentler bristle! 
Your patients can really 
brush their teeth without 
scratching or irritating gums! 


Safe, deeper cleaning! 
Finer bristles reach even tiny 
cracks. Afford more efficient 
polishing action, too. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Co. Division 
of The Lambert Company, 
Florence, Mass. 


Regular — Medium — Child’s (PRO “29"’) Sizes 
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Urea—provided in high concentration by 
the high-urea ammoniated dentifrice for- 
mula— penetrates deeply into the enamel 
... diffuses back to the surface gradually.? 
Here (under the plaque) it hydrolyzes to 
ammonia... keeps the pH alkaline for 
hours*:® . resists the acidifying effect of 
sugar hydrolysis.°:® The high-urea ammo- 
niated dentifrice formula also inhibits 
growth of acid-producing and other po- 
tentially cariogenic bacteria.?:7 

Long-range clinical studies, as summar- 
ized below, demonstrate the cariostatic 
effectiveness of Amm-i-dent under actual 
conditions of use. 


DURATION OF STUDY 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS CARIES RATE 


Total Control Test 


Control Amm-i-dent 


% REDUCTION 
OF CARIES 
INCIDENCE BY 
USING AMM-I-DENT 


4-year study,? 
complete report 


185 75 110 2.33 1.31 


43.6% 


3-year study,5 
interim. report 


120 31 89 2.19 1.08 


50.9% 


2-year study,! 
interim report 


60 30 30 1.60 0.96 


39.6% 


REFERENCES: 1. Gale, J. A.: Dent. Record 71:15, 
1951. 2. Henschel, C. J. and Lieber, L.: Oral Surg., 
Oral Med., and Oral Path. (Ref. to come). 3. Jen- 
kins, F. N. and Wright, D. E.: Brit. Dent. J. 90:117, 
1951. 4, Lefkowitz, W. and Singer, A. J.: N. Y. St. 
Dent. J. 17:159, 1951. 5. Lefkowitz, W. and Venti, 
V. I.: Oral Surg., Oral Med. and Oral Path. 4:1576, 
1951. 6. Little, M. F., Brudevold, F., and Taylor, R.: 
J. Dent. Res. (abstr.) 30:495, 1951. 7. Pearlman, 
S. and Hill, T. J.: J. Dent. Research 30:542, 1951. 
8. Singer, A. J.: Oral Surg., Oral Med., and Oral 
Path. 4:1568, 1951. 9. Wainwright, W. W. and 
Lemoine, F. A.: J.A.D.A. 41:135, 1950, 


AMM-I-DENT, INC. + Jersey City 2, N. J 


Anum’ 


THE HIGH-UREA AMMONIATED 
TOOTH POWDER AND TOOTH PASTE 
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